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Abstract Idealism is the core of the Pratyabhijfiá philosophy: the main goal 
of Utpaladeva (fl. c. 925-950 AD) and of his commentator Abhinavagupta 
(fl. c. 975-1025 AD) is to establish that nothing exists outside of conscious- 
ness. In the course of their demonstration, these Saiva philosophers endeavour 
to distinguish their idealism from that of a rival system, the Buddhist Vijfia- 
navada. This article aims at examining the concept of otherness (paratva) as it 
is presented in the Pratyabhijfia philosophy in contrast with that of the 
Vijfianavadins'. Although, according to the Pratyabhijfia, the other subjects 
are not ultimately real since all subjects are nothing but limited manifestations 
of a single absolute subject, the fact that we are aware of their existence in the 
practical world has to be accounted for. The Vijfüanavadins explain it by 
arguing the we infer the others’ existence. The Pratyabhijiià philosophers, 
while refuting their opponents' reasoning as it is expounded in Dharmakirti's 
Santanantarasiddhi, develop a particulary original analysis of our awareness of 
the others, stating that this awareness is neither a perception (pratyaksa) nor 
an inference (anumüna), but rather a guess (aha) in which we sense the others’ 
freedom (svatantrya). 
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Introduction Otherness—a philosophical problem? 


Who am I?—In many ways, one could argue that the whole of Indian phi- 
losophy is primarily concerned with answering this question. The mystery of 
my identity—of what makes me remain the same throughout time as a "self" 
(atman)—or the doubt that such an identity might be illusory are themes that 
all Indian philosphers seem to have tackled in one way or another. However, 
the question of otherness (paratva) has no less philosophical value than that of 
identity. For my relation to the world is not exhausted by the distinction that I 
make between “myself”? as a knowing subject and the world as a passive mass 
of objects; if I do make a spontaneous distinction between my ability to 
perceive things and things' inability to perceive me, I also tend to consider that 
I am not alone in a world of objects. Who is the other—this alter ego, this 
other self who shares with me the status of subject, and yet remains different 
from me? 

This article aims at examining the way in which the Pratyabhijfia philoso- 
phers' have formulated the question, and the original answer that they have 
given to it. Such an attempt could however seem vain to some, since the 
Pratyabhijfia philosophy presents itself primarily as an idealistic monism: the 
Isvarapratyabhijnakarikas state that all phenomena—including all empirical 
subjects—are in fact nothing more than limited aspects of Siva conceived as a 
single consciousness encompassing the whole universe, and according to 
Utpaladeva, liberation from the bondage of samsdra is the mere "recognition" 
(pratyabhijfia) that I am not the limited subject affected by time and space 
that I have so far believed to be, but isvara, the Lord" himself understood as 
this universal consciousness. Since, according to the Pratyabhijia philoso- 
phers, ultimately there is only one single subject, one can wonder whether for 
them otherness constitutes in any way a philosophical problem: in such a 
system the differences that keep open the gap between “me” and “the others" 


! That is to say Utpaladeva (fL c. 925-950 AD), the Kashmiri author of the Ñśvara- 
pratyabhijfüükárika (hereafter IPK) and of two commentaries on them, the J$vara- 
pratyabhijfüakarikavrtti and the lost Isvarapratyabhijnaviv rti; and his fellow countryman 
Abhinavagupta (fl. c. 975-1025 AD), author of a commentary on the IPK, the Jsvara- 
pratyabhijfiavimarsint (hereafter IPV), and of a commentary on the lost Isvarapratyabhijnavivrti, 
instance Sanderson (1995), p. 16). Towards the end of the xvuth century (on this date see 
Sanderson (2007), p. 422), Bhaskarakantha wrote a commentary on Abhinavagupta's IPV 
(hereafter Bhaskari). While referring here and there to Utpaladeva's Vrtti or to Bhaskarakantha’s 
commentary, I have chosen to focus on the IPV, and on the ]PVV, not only because 
Abhinavagupta's commentaries are more extensive than Utpaladeva's Vrtti, but also because the 
problem of “otherness” in relation with the Buddhist idealism on which the first part of this article 
focuses is not mentioned either in the IPK themselves or in Utpaladeva's Vrtti. Unless otherwise 
stated, I am using the text of the Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies (KSTS) edition. 
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seem to be drowned in a universal identity with the absolute consciousness. 
Thus, at first sight, the Pratyabhijiia’s position regarding otherness seems to be 
that of a mere denial: 


paratvam kevalam upddher dehddeh, sa capi vicárito yavan nünya iti 
visvah pramütrvargah paramarthata ekah pramàtà sa eva casti. tad uktam 
prakàsa evasti svatmanah svaparatmabhir iti. tata$ ca bhagavan sadasivo 
janatity atah prabhrti krimir api janatity antam eka eva pramata. ? 


Otherness (paratva) only comes from limiting conditions (upadhi) such 
as the body, and these [limiting conditions themselves], as soon as they 
are investigated, [turn out] not [to be] different [from the universal self]; 
therefore the entire multiplicity of the subjects is in reality one single 
subject (ekah pramata), and this [subject] alone exists. This has been said 
[by Utpadeva]*: “Only conscious light (prakasa) exists by itself, as 
oneself as well as the self of others". And therefore, from “the Lord 
Sadasiva knows" to “even a worm knows", it is one single subject [who 
knows]. 


In the end, whether in Sadasiva or in a worm, it is the same subject who 
knows, and empirical individuality is only the product of limiting conditions" 
(upadhi), that is to say, of objective entities such as my body which limit, 
differentiate and particularize the universal consciousness. And since the 
Pratyabhijfia philosophers do not admit of any reality external to conscious- 
ness, objects themselves exist only insofar as they are manifested by con- 
sciousness: in fact, they too are nothing but consciousness, so that the 
differences between subjects do not belong to the sphere of ultimate reality 
(paramartha). 

However, the Pratyabhijíía philosophers do not content themselves with 
shrugging off the problem of the existence of others by positing the ultimate 
identity of all subjects. For such a metaphysical reductionism leaves 
unexplained an important feature of the vyavahara, the empirical world that 
any philosopher—whatever his view may be regarding the ontological status 
of this empirical world—has to account for. We all experience daily a 
spontaneous belief in the existence of others. If all subjects are in fact one, 
how is it that the phenomenal world appears to be crowded with limited selves 
who differ from one another? What is it that makes us think that an 
entity which we consider to be different from us is not merely an object, but 
another subject? According to Utpaladeva and Abhinavagupta, recognition 


? IPV, vol. I, p. 48. 


° Tn the Ajadapramatrsiddhih, 13 (see Siddhitrayi, p. 5). Cf. IPV, vol. I, p. 163, where the verse is 
quoted in full. 
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(pratyabhijfia) in its highest sense consists in the identification of myself with 
the universal consciousness; but how is it that in our everyday life we do 
recognize others as other selves, instead of considering them as mere objects? 
Even though the Pratyabhijia philosophy may deny the ultimate reality of 
otherness, it still has to explain the mechanism through which, however illu- 
sory, this “otherness” appears. 

The Pratyabhijüa philosophers show an acute consciousness of this prob- 
lem. One of the two main passages revolving around otherness is to be found 
in the fifth chapter of the Section on Knowledge (Jñānādhikāra), where 
Utpaladeva presents what we may call the Pratyabhijfia’s “idealism”, for there 
he argues that nothing exists outside of consciousness—that objectivity is 
nothing but a product of subjectivity, and that a single universal subject 
constantly creates the world that we experience. This creation is of a purely 
cognitive nature, just as in our dreams, we perceive objective entities the 
substance of which is actually nothing but our own consciousness—which is 
not to say that the world is a mere illusion: it does exist as a phenomenon of 
consciousness, just as our dreams really take place as phenomena of con- 
sciousness; only those dreams are not recognized as what they really are, since 
while dreaming we take our dreams for a reality existing independently of our 
conscious stream. In the same way, the world exists, it is not a mere illusion; 
but it is not recognized as what it really is—a subjective phenomenon, a 
product of our cognitive activity that has no existence independently of 
consciousness. 

In the course of this explanation of the nature of their idealism, the 
Pratyabhijfia philosophers criticize a number of metaphysical systems, one of 
which corresponds to what Western philosophy would also term “‘idealism”’ 
since, just as the Pratyabhijfia, it denies any independent reality to objective 
entities; the Pratyabhijfia philosophers explicitly designate it as the Vijfiana- 
vada.* While examining the latter's position, they distance themselves from 


^ am aware that the Western concept of “idealism” is far from being satisfactory when applied to 
Indian thought, both because within the range of Western philosophy itself the term “idealism” 
can be understood in several different ways, and because a few modern scholars have called into 
question the fact that the Yogacara or Vijfianavada should be understood at all as a kind of 
idealism (see for instance P. J. Griffiths summary of the controversy, Griffiths (1986), fn. 19, p. 
82). I have nevertheless chosen to use the term—by which I mean a doctrine according to which 
the objects have no existence outside of consciousness—because it is the Pratyabhijiia's inter- 
pretation of the Vijüanavada and of its consequences regarding the particular problem of 
otherness that I wish to analyze here. And whatever the real ontological meaning of the Yogacara 
philosophy, it is undeniable that Utpaladeva and Abhinavagupta understand it as a kind of ide- 
alism, and that they consider that they share with the Vijfianavadins the idea according to which 
objectivity is a mere product of consciousness. It is this encounter between the two kinds of 
idealism, and the differences between them that the Pratyabhijia philosophers endeavour to 
emphasize regarding the particular point of the existence of others, that constitute the object of 
this article. 
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what might appear at first sight as a very close metaphysical system,” and their 
criticism aims at showing the superiority of their own idealistic system upon 
Buddhist idealism. Interestingly enough, in this fifth chapter Abhinavagupta? 
presents the Vijfianavada's idealism, and more particularly Dharmakirti's 
system,’ as incapable of accounting for the mundane experience of otherness, 
and he emphasizes this inability as one of the weak points which allow the 
opponents of idealism to deny that everything is consciousness. By contrast, 
the Pratyabhijfia philosophers claim to be capable of providing for a system 
which both holds that nothing exists outside of consciousness and explains our 
awareness of the others—an explanation that is to be found in the first chapter 
of the Section on Knowledge. 

In the first part of this article, I shall examine the presentation by 
Abhinavagupta of the Buddhist controversy over otherness, and the way he 
uses this controversy to emphasize the limitations of the Vijüianavadin's 
idealism. Then I shall proceed to show how the Pratyabhijfià philosophers 
themselves claim to solve this problem of otherness. 


I. The Buddhist controversy over otherness as presented by Abhinavagupta 
(IPV I, 5, 5) 


I. 1. The context: a discussion on idealism 


As already mentioned, the passage concerning the problem of otherness in the 
Vijfianavàda occurs in chapter I, 5 devoted to defending the view according to 
which nothing exists outside consciousness. Utpaladeva first criticizes there 
the most “naïve” and common form of externalism (bahyarthavada)*—the 
main argument of which may be summed up as *'the objects exists outside of 
me because I perceive them as existing outside of me"—by showing that I 
cannot perceive any given object without perceiving it as an object of con- 


5 On the proximity of the Pratyabhijiia system with the Buddhist conceptual apparatus built by 
Dharmakirti and his commentators, see Torella (1992); however R. Torella does not deal there 
with the particular problem of idealism, nor with that of the existence of other subjects. 


$ The problem of otherness in the Vijfianavada appears in the IPV, but not in the corresponding 
passages of Utpaladeva's IPK and V7tti, although it must have appeared in his lost 77ka, since it is 
mentioned in the IPVV which comments upon it. 


7 Dharmakirti's philosophy has been interpreted in various ways among Buddhist thinkers, and his 
“idealism” has been the object of a debate among Western scholars (on this debate see for 
instance Dunne (2004), pp. 53-131); but whatever his exact relation to the Vijfianavada may have 
been, it is a fact that the Pratyabhijna philosophers identify him as a master, if not the master, of 
the Vijiianavada, and that, as will be shown in the sequel of this article, when arguing with this 
school of thought, it is Dharmakirti's concepts that they have in mind. 


8 Literally, “the doctrine [according to which there are] objects external [to consciousness]". 
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sciousness: even though I do perceive objects as external to my consciousness, 
it is within the field of my consciousness that these objects are perceived, it is 
my consciousness which manifests them as external to me. He then criticizes 
the mimamsaka form of externalism defended by Kumarila, according to 
which it is not consciousness that manifests objects, because **manifestedness" 
(prakatata) would be a property belonging to the objects themselves—if it 
were so, then objects would be similarly manifest to all subjects, or to none. 
Utpaladeva then mentions yet another form of externalism that may be 
qualified as ‘inferential’, since it belongs to some Buddhists who hold the 
“doctrine [according to which] the external objects must be inferred" 
(bahyarthanumeyavada)’. Here the Pratyabhijfià philosophers choose to keep 
temporarily silent and to let two Buddhists—an inferential externalist 
according to whom one must infer the existence of external objects, and a 
Vijfianavadin according to whom there are no objects external to conscious- 
ness—argue against each other. By doing so they wish to show that the 
idealism of the Vijüianavada is too weak to resist the assaults of inferential 
externalism—an inferential externalism that they will later endeavour to 
criticize with their own weapons, thus presenting their own idealism as more 
coherent than that of the Vijfianavadins'. 

The externalist’s objections to the Vijñānavāda are stated in karikas 4 and 
5. Karikà 4 explains that since the world appears to us as a variety of mani- 
festations, there must be a cause for this variety, but consciousness is in itself 
undifferentiated, since it is nothing but a power to manifest, a pure light 
(prakas$a) which makes particularities appear while being itself devoid of any 
particularity. Therefore consciousness itself cannot be the cause of the variety 
of manifestations, and although indeed we cannot perceive objects outside of 
consciousness (since any known object is an object manifested through a 
conscious activity), in order to account for the phenomenal variety we must 
assume the existence of various objective entities, even if these objective 
entities are bound to remain only objects of inference and not of perception.'? 
To this reasoning the Vijfíanavadin may object that there is no need to assume 
objects external to consciousness in order to account for the phenomenal 
variety, for “the awakening of residual traces" (vasanaprabodha) is enough to 


? On this Sautrantika thesis see for instance R. Torella's edition of Utpaladeva's Vrtti, fn. 9, pp. 
112-113. 


10 PK I, 5, 4, which constitutes the first part of a sentence extending in the next verse (see fn. 12 
for the sequel of the sentence), summarizes the externalist's view: tattadakasmikabhaso bahyam 
ced anumapayet / na hy abhinnasya bodhasya vicitrabhasahetuta // “If [the externalist were to say 
that] the manifestation, apparently devoid of a cause, of this or that [phenomenon], must lead to 
infer [the existence of] the external [object] because consciousness, which is not differentiated [in 
itself], cannot be the cause of the variegated manifestations..." 
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explain it.' The Buddhist externalist nonetheless rejects this objection in 
kàrikà 5 on the ground that the Vijianavadin’s answer only hides the problem 
without solving it, and draws us into an infinite regress: if the awakening of 
vásanás is the cause of the variety of manifestations, what is in turn the cause 
of the variety of vāsanās?” 


I.2. The externalist's criticism: the Vijnanavada reifies the other subjects 


Utpaladeva's IPK and V/rtti only state the Vijfianavadin’s objection and its 
dismissal by the Buddhist externalist, but in Abhinavagupta's Vimarsini the 
externalist's criticism goes further. For if we do not admit of objects external 
to consciousness, it is not only the variety within the chain of my cognitions 
which remains unexplainable: 


!! According to the Buddhists, each of our cognitions, although momentary, leaves a “residual 
trace" (samskara, vāsanā) present in a latent form in the following cognitions, and capable of 
“awakening” at some later moment. This is of course the way they account for the phenomenon of 
memory (smrti) without positing the existence of an enduring subject (see particularly, in the IPV, 
the chapters I, 2 to I, 4 devoted to the explanation of smrti in the two respective systems; cf. Ratié 
(2006)), but it is also the way they account for dreams (svapna), and the Buddhist idealists 
consider that it is the same mechanism through which external reality is built in the 
waking state (see for instance Vasubandhu's commentary on Viméatika 17: evam vitathavi- 
kalpübhyasavasananidraya prasupto lokah svapna ivabhiitam artham pa$yann aprabuddhas 
tadabhavam yathavan navagacchati. “Thus, people, asleep with a sleep [due to] the residual traces 
(vasana) [themselves due to] the repetition of unreal concepts (vikalpa), seeing, as in a dream, an 
object that [actually] does not exist, do not understand the non-existence of this [object] as they 
should, since they have not awakened”). Cf. also the “eightfold proof" of the existence of “‘store- 
consciousness" (alayavijfiana)—i.e., of the conscious substrate in which such residual traces are 
supposedly stored—in the A bhidharmasamuccayabhasya (11, 18-13, 20). There the sixth argument 
in favour of the existence of the alayavijfiana consists in saying that without it, one could not 
account for the variety of phenomena in ordinary perception, consciousness being in itself unitary: 
kena karanenasaty álayavijfiane kayiko'nubhavo na yujyate. tatha hy ekaty asya yoniso va’yoniso 
cintayato va’nuvitarkayato và samühitacetaso và'samühitacetaso ye kaye kayanubhava utpadyan- 
te’nekavidha bahunànàprakàràs te na bhaveyur upalabhyante ca. tasmád apy asty alayavijfianam. 
“Why, if there were no store-consciousness (Zlayavijfiana), would bodily experience be impossi- 
ble? To explain—for someone thinking thoroughly or not; or [for someone] pondering; or [for 
someone] whose mind is concentrated or not, the variegated bodily experiences that occur in one 
body would not occur in many different forms, nor would they be perceived [as such]; therefore 
for this reason also, [one must conclude that] there is a store-consciousness". See Griffiths (1986), 
pp. 102-103 and 136. Cf. also Yogaraja's commentary on Abhinavagupta's Paramarthasara, 27, 
p. 59: vijfiánam iti bodhamatram eva kevalam anupdadhi, nàmarüparahitam apy anddivasanapra- 
bodhavaicitryasamarthyan nilasukhadirupam bühyarüpataya nana prakāśata iti vijfianavadinah. 
“The Vijfanavadins [hold] that ‘consciousness’ (vijfidnam), [i.e.,] a pure consciousness that is not 
related [to anything else, being] devoid of limiting conditions, shines in various ways as if it were 
external, [because] although being devoid of names-and-forms, it takes [various objective] forms 
such as ‘blue’ or ‘pleasure’ due to the variety of awakenings of residual traces (vasanaprabodha) 
that is a beginningless (anadi) [process]". I thank professor L. Bansat-Boudon for drawing my 
attention to this passage. 

12 IPK I, 5, 5: na vasanaprabodho'tra vicitro hetutam iyat / tasyapi tatprabodhasya vaicitrye kim 
nibandhanam // “The variegated awakening of residual traces cannot be made [by the Vijfiana- 
vadin] the cause of this [phenomenal variety]; [for] what in turn [would be] the cause of the variety 
of the awakening of [residual traces]?”’. 
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parapramátrrüpesu | bodhàntaresu | santànüntara$abdavacyesv api tu- 
lyo’yam availaksanyaprakarah. tatrapi parakiyabhimatasya krsasthiiladeh 
kayasya, śvāsapraśvāsādeh pranasya, sukhaduhkhdder | dhigunasya, 
anumatrabhimatasamvinmatrariipabhede paratvam kasyeti na vidmah.'* 


As regards the other cognitions as well consisting in other subjects 
(parapramatr) that [the Vijfanavadins] call “other series (santana) [of 
cognitions]”’, [we find] the same absence of variety. [For] in that case as 
well, since there is no difference between, [on the one hand], what is 
[according to the Vijfanavadin] nothing but the cognitions (samvidmatra) 
considered as the agent of the inference, and [on the other hand], either the 
body (whether thin or fat, etc.) which is considered as pertaining to the 
other, or the vital energy (whether it be inspiration or expiration, etc.) 
[which is considered as pertaining to the other], or the qualities of the 
intellect (whether it be pleasure or pain, etc.) [which are also considered as 
pertaining to the other], we don't see to whom otherness (paratva) could 
belong. 


According to the Vijfianavada, consciousness is in fact nothing but a *'series" 
(santana) of momentary cognitions flashing forth one after the other; the 
"subject" (pramátr) is not an enduring entity, but the ever new self-luminous 
aspect of each of these cognitions; and the objects perceived by the subject 
have no existence outside of the cognitive series, objectivity is nothing but a 
cognitive event in which consciousness presents itself as external. But, argues 
the externalist, since the various aspects of the subjects whom we perceive, 
such as their body, their breathing or their moods, are nothing but objects 
projected by our cognitive series, how could they have any reality indepen- 
dently from us—how could they be others? 


bodhasya tannisthasyeti cet, so'pi pramünena yadi na siddhas tad asann 
eva, siddho'pi prameyatayà cet taj jada eva, tathàpi ca kayddivad eva 
jnanamatrasvabhavah svasamvinmátrarüpatve param praty asyasiddheh.'* 


If [the Vijianavadin answers]: [this otherness] belongs to the cognition 
(bodha) related to these [objective aspects just mentioned of the other 
subject], [we externalists answer:] if this [cognition] is not established by 
a valid means of knowledge (pramana), then it is absolutely non existent; 
but if it is established as an object of knowledge (prameya), then it is 
absolutely insentient, and even in that case, it consists only in [my] 
consciousness, just as in the case of the [other's] body and so on, because 
this [cognition] is not established with respect to some other [chain], 
since it has the nature of a self-cognition only (svasamvinmatra). 


13 TPV, vol. I, pp. 169-170. 
14 TPV, vol. I, p. 170. 
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If the Vijfíanavadin answers that the other subject is none of the objective 
aspects mentioned so far, but the chain of cognitions related to them, he falls 
into a new trap: for either this cognitive series is not perceived by my cognitive 
series—and then the Vijfanavadin, who holds that only that which appears in 
a cognitive series is real, has to admit that the other chain does not exist at all; 
or this other cognitive series is perceived by my cognitive series; but then it is 
an object (prameya) for my cognitive series, and not another subject (pramatp). 
The Vijfianavadin fails to account for otherness because the others cannot be 
ontologically distinguished from mere objects. By thus objectifying others he 
ends up once again reducing them, just like their bodies a moment ago, to 
mere aspects of my own chain of cognitions, for the Vijüianavadin holds that 
the essence of cognition is to be self-luminous (svaprakdsa) or self-conscious 
(svasamvedana): according to him, a cognition differs from a mere object 
precisely in so far as it is not only something which is manifested or grasped by 
consciousness, a simple phenomenon, but also something that manifests itself 
and the object that it grasps." Because cognition has this self-manifesting 
power as its characteristic, no given cognition can be manifested or grasped by 
another cognition, otherwise it would cease to be a cognition and become a 
mere object of cognition, which means that I can never take as objects of my 
consciousness someone else's cognitions.'® For the difference between “a blue 


15 See for instance Dharmakirti, Nyayabindu (hereafter NB), I, 10: sarvacittacaittànam 
ütmasamvedanam. “All cognitions (citta) and all mental phenomena (caitta) are self-conscious 
(atmasamvedanay". Self-consciousness is not a particular kind of mental state that would rise from 
time to time, or a property that would belong to some cognitions only: see the commentary by the 
Kashmirian author Dharmottara, the Nyayabindufika (hereafter NBT), p. 64: sukhadaya eva 
sphutanubhavatvat svasamviditah, nànyà cittavasthety asankanivrtyartham sarvagrahanam krtam. 
“Tt is in order to set aside the objection according to which, since the experience [of states such as 
pleasure] is [particularly] vivid, only [some conscious states] such as pleasure would be self- 
cognized (svasamvidita), and no other cognition, [that Dharmakirti] uses [the word] 'all". The 
statement according to which every cognition is self-luminous is already found in Dignaga’s works 
(see Hattori (1968), paricularly p. 30 and 110-113). 


16 The Pratyabhijfià authors share this view with the Buddhists; see for instance the beginning of 
IPK I, 3, 2: drk svabhasaiva nanyena vedya. “A cognition is strictly self-manifesting (svabhdsa-), 
[therefore] it cannot be known through another [cognition]’’. This rule applies even in the case of 
the perception of omniscient yogins who are supposed to have the power of perceiving other 
people’s cognitions. See IPK I, 4, 5: yoginam api bhasante na drso darsanantare svasamvid- 
ekamanas tà bhanti meyapade’pi và // “Even for yogins, cognitions regarding another cognition 
are not manifest [as objects of cognitions]; they are [only] manifest insofar as they are one with 
[the yogin’s] self-awareness (svasamvid), even if [they are considered as having fallen] into the 
state of object of knowledge (meya)". Abhinavagupta (IPV, vol. I, p. 135) explains why it is 
impossible that a yogin’s cognitions may take as their objects other people’s cognitions: tatha 
hi—saugàtànàm tavat svaprakàsaikarüpam jrianam, tac cej jhanantarena vedyam, tarhi yad asya 
nijam vapur ananyavedyataya praka$anam nama, na tat prakasitam syāt. “To explain — for sure, for 
the Buddhists [as well as for us], cognition consists only in a self-manifestation (svaprakasa); 
therefore if this [cognition] were known through another cognition, then that which constitutes its 
very nature, namely a manifestation [which takes place] without being cognized by anything else, 
would not be manifest". So the Pratyabhijiia authors do acknowledge the possibility of omni- 
science for yogins, but they specify that their awareness of the others' cognitions is nothing but the 
fact that they have identified with the universal consciousness to the point that there are 
no "others" anymore, so that what we think of as “the others’ cognitions” actually become their 
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patch" and “a cognition of the blue patch" resides in the capacity of the latter 
to manifest the blue patch and itself; when I perceive the blue patch I am both 
aware of the blue patch and of the fact that I am perceiving it. But for this very 
reason, I can never perceive directly anyone else's cognitions: I can perceive 
the blue patch that an other subject is perceiving, and I can see the other's 
body engaged in perceiving the blue patch, but I can never perceive the 
other's perception of the blue patch. So the Vijfianavadin does make an at- 
tempt to differentiate the others from mere objects by affirming that they are 
not constituted by objects such as their bodies but by chains of self-manifested 
cognitions (bodha); nonetheless by saying so he has to admit that he never 
encounters the other—because all his own conscious stream can grasp about 
the other is a group of objective entities, and not the cognitive stream because 
of which the other could be considered as a subject (pramatr). 


1.3. The Vijianavadin’s answer: alterity is known through inference 


In order to escape this latter criticism the Vijianavadin makes a new answer: 


nanu vyāhārādikriyā svütmanicchayá vyáühareyam ity evamrüpayà 
hetubhaàvena vyapta drstà tac caitrakaye'pi taya taddhetukayà bhàvyam. 


Footnote 16 continued 

own cognitions, experienced as belonging to themselves, i.e. as self-Iuminous. Only a yogin who 
has not attained excellence yet can consider that he is perceiving someone else's cognition, be- 
cause he still believes in “the other", i.e., he is still wrongly identifying some objective features of 
the other with the other's cognitive power, whereas a perfect yogin, who alone is truly omniscient, 
knows that there is no such thing as the other. See Ibid., pp. 136-137: tasmad yoginah paracitta- 
vedanávasare | iyàn | prakasah—etaddehapraka$asahacari — ghatasukhadiprakas$a iti. tatra 
ghatasukhadi [Bhaskari: ghatasukhadih KSTS] idantaya bhati, tadgatas tu prakaso'ham ity eva 
svapraka$ataya | prakasate. — pramátrikrtaparadehapranadisamavabhasasamskarat tu — tannistham 
idantam eva prakasabhage’pi manyamana idam parajfianam ity abhimanyate ’vigalitasvaparavibhagt 
yogi. praptaprakarsas tu sarvam ütmatvena pasyan Svasrstam eva svaparavibhàgam pasyatiti jfíánasya 
na yogijfianena prakāśyatā. “For this reason, when a yogin has the cognition of someone else's 
thoughts, this manifestation amounts to this: the manifestation of [objective entities perceived by the 
other] such as a pot or pleasure, invariably concomitant with the manifestation of [this or] that 
[particular] body [of the other]. In that [manifestation], [the objects of the other's cognition,] such as a 
pot or pleasure, shine objectively (idantaya), but the luminosity (prakāśa) present in them shines as 
self-Iuminous (svaprakasataya), [i.e.] only in the form ‘T. Indeed, a yogin for whom the difference 
between oneself and the others has not vanished—due to the residual trace [left by] the manifestation 
of such [entities] as the vital energy and [other objective, limited features] of someone else's body 
which [he has been] taking for a subject —, considering that this very objectivity which rests on the 
[other's body] is also part of the [subjective] manifestation (prakasa), [wrongly] thinks: ‘this is 
someone else's cognition'. But [a yogin] who has attained excellence, seeing everything as himself, 
sees that the distinction between himself and the others is only produced by himself, therefore a 
cognition cannot be made manifest by the [other] cognition of a yogin". From this point of view too, 
the Pratyabhijna’s position appears very close to that of Dharmakirti and his followers: see Stcher- 
batsky (1969), pp. 89-91, where Dharmakirti argues that yogins do not actually perceive the others’ 
cognitions, and that they still superimpose on a singular reality the subject-object duality, so that their 
knowledge of the others’ thoughts remains a mere concept drawn by analogy with their own 
consciousness. 
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na ca matsamtatipatità samihàstiti svasamvedanena niscitam, tata$ ca 
parasamihà siddhyati, tad eva santanantaram iti." 


[ - The Vijfanavadin]: But the action (kriya) of speech for instance is 
experienced in myself to be invariably concomitant (vydpta) with a desire 
that [occurs] as the cause (hetu) [of the activity of speech] in the form “I 
want to speak"; therefore in the body of Caitra as well, this [activity of 
speech] must occur while having as its cause the [same desire that I have 
experienced in myself]. And it is ascertained through self-cognition 
(svasamvedana) that this desire is not occurring in my own chain of 
consciousness. Therefore it is established [to be] the desire of someone 
else - and this is precisely the “other chain" (santanantara). 


The Vijüanavadin—just as Dharmakirti in his treatise devoted to this 
very subject, the Santànantarasiddhi, “The Demonstration [of the existence 
of] other chains [of cognitions]’’,'® that the Pratyabhijfià philosophers know 
and quote '?—admits that the others cannot be objects of a direct percep- 
tion. But, just as Dharmakirti, he also considers that their existence can be 


inferred from the fact that they act? For I can observe that whenever I 


17 TPV, vol. I, pp. 170-171. 


15 This treatise (thereafter SAS) is only preserved in its entirety in a Tibetan version: for a 
translation see Stcherbatsky (1969). 


1? See for instance the corresponding passage in the IPVV, vol. II, pp. 109-111, where the title and 
introductory verse of Dharmakirti's work are quoted (the text and its translation are given below 
in fn. 20). 


°° See for instance the introductory verse of the SAS quoted by Abhinavagupta in the IPVV, 
vol. II, pp. 109-110: buddhipürvam kriyam drstva svadehe’nyatra tadgrahat / kalpyate yadi dhi 
cittamatre’py esa nayah samah // “If [according to the externalists], a cognition is deduced [to 
exist] in someone else because after having experienced action (kriya) to be preceded by a 
cognition in one's own body, one perceives [action] in someone else, it is the same reasoning in 
the [idealist doctrine of] ‘consciousness only’ (cittamātra) as well". The same verse is preserved 
with a few variants in Ramakantha's Naresvarapariksavrtti, p. 62: buddhipürvam kriyam drstva 
svadehe'nyatra tadgrahat / jfiayate yadi dhi$ cittamatre'py esah samah // “If [according to the 
externalists], a cognition is known [to exist] in someone else because after having experienced 
action to be preceded by a cognition in one's own body, one perceives [action] in someone else, 
it is the same [way of accounting for the awareness of others] in the [idealist doctrine of] 
*consciousness only' as well" (I thank professor Sanderson for drawing my attention to this 
passage). In the IPVV, the meaning of the SAS as condensed in this introductory verse is thus 
summarized (/bid., p. 111): asya santanantarasiddhigranthasyarthah—yathaiva bahyanaye vyà- 
harat parakayagatat parasamihünumiyate, tathaiva vijfiananaye vyaharabhasat parakayabhasa- 
gatàd iti. “This is the meaning of the work [entitled] Santanantarasiddhi: just as in the doctrine 
of externality (bahyanaya), the desire of someone else is inferred (anumiyate) from the speech 
residing in the body of someone else, exactly in the same way, in the [Buddhist] idealism 
(vijfiananaya), [it is inferred] from the manifestation of speech residing in the manifestation of 
someone else's body". This is also the way Ramakantha summarizes Dharmakirti's doctrine 
regarding the awareness of others (see Naresvarapariksavrtti, pp. 61-62: kayavagvyavaharo hi 
svasarire visistavijfianapürvako drstah, iti parasarire'pi taddarsandad vijfiánam anumiyate sarvair 
eva. “For in one's own body, the phenomenon of bodily speech is experienced to be preceded 
by a particular cognition (vijfiana); therefore, since this [phenomenon of bodily speech] is 
experienced in the body of someone else as well, the cognition [of this other person] is inferred 
(anumiyate) by everybody"). 
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speak for instance, my speech is preceded and caused by a cognition which 
is a will to speak. This invariable concomitance (vydapti) leads me to infer 
that according to the same causality relation, whenever someone else 
speaks, his speech is preceded and caused by the same kind of cognition; 
since I am not aware of such a cognition within my own conscious chain, 
this cognition must belong to another chain.?! 

Dharmakirti himself points out, in his Santandntarasiddhi, several conse- 
quences of this theory. The first and foremost is that since our knowledge of 
otherness is always only inferential and not perceptual, actually we never 
know the others—we only know otherness,” that is to say, a general concept, 
and not a concrete singular entity.” This general concept is valid insofar as it 
has “causal efficiency" (arthakriya), that is to say insofar as it enables us to 


?! See for instance Vinitadeva’s commentary to the Introductory verse of the SAS (Stcherbatsky 
1969, p. 63): the “external marks" of other chains of consciousness are “the volitional acts, the 
tendencies to come, to go, to speak. They are the causes of purposive actions. If the Realist, 
acknowledging the existence of external objects, infers the existence of such tendencies in another 
[person] on the basis that he sees his purposive actions, and does it because he, in his very self, 
directly and by inference, sees the relation between the intentions and the actions—this conclusion 
then does not contradict idealism”. See also Stcherbatsky’s translation of the first and second 
sütras (“Realism infers the existence of the other mind on the basis of analogy with itself"; “The 
Idealist also accepts that those representations, in which other's actions and speech appear to us, 
would not have existed, if the special processes of other consciousness were not there") and the 
commentary thereon: “Observing, in others, exactly the same physical movements and speech as 
he himself has, the Realist infers that they must be preceded by the same internal motivations as 
he observes in himself. But this inference is possible even from the point of view of idealism. The 
Idealist also can, therefore, infer the existence of other mind. Here, by motivation is meant the 
tendency to activity; by physical movements and speech—the physical and verbal marks of mind. 
The meaning, therefore, is this: If it is noticed in one's own self that the movements and speech are 
preceded by a desire to act and to speak, and an inference is then drawn about the existence of 
such motivations also in another person on the ground that similar movements and speech are 
observed in him, the Idealist also can possibly have a similar train of thought. Hence, even he can 
infer the existence of other mind". 


?? See for instance Stcherbastsky's translation of sūtra 72 of the SAS (Ibid., p. 84): “General 
concept [of other mind] is not identical with other mind itself. If it were so, we would have 
cognized the form of other mind as clearly as that of our own". 


?3 See for instance Stcherbatsky's translation (Ibid.) of sūtra 74: “Inference (or thinking) does 
not cognize the real existence of objects; otherwise the rational cognition would not have 
differed from the sensual one, and its own special field of knowledge etc. would not have 
been here". The statement according to which we do not really know anything of the others, 
and the idea according to which our knowledge of them can only be considered as valid 
from a practical, and not from an ontological point of view is of course related to Dhar- 
makirti’s division of knowlege (jfdna) into two sharply distinguished categories, that of 
perception (pratyaksa) and concept (vikalpa): only perception grasps a real entity (see below, 
fn. 61). 
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fulfil our mundane goals;"^ but ultimately it does not tell us anything regarding 
reality.” Dharmakirti thus both affirms that the Vijñānavāda accounts for our 
awareness of the others (this awareness arises from an inference that we 
constantly make in our everyday life) and that ultimately we never know the 
others: the intersubjective world is an intellectual construction of ours which 
does not correspond to any reality external to consciousness." 


?* See for instance Stcherbatsky’s translation (Ibid., p. 86) of sūtra 78 and 79 (“In inferring the 
existence of other mind, one is also to take into account the fact that it directs our activity in 
accordance with the desired aim"; *Having known, through this inference, the existence of 
other mind, the mind as subject successively produces the effects which lead it to the desired 
aim"), and of Vinitadeva's commentary (“When some person, by inferring other mind, reco- 
gnizes the existence of another person, and undertakes the corresponding actions—strives for 
them, seeks them, goes here and there—he will, in the ultimate end, attain the aim, for 
instance, that of talking to this person. An example of such successive purposive activity can 
be: greeting the other person, inviting him home, then spreading a carpet before him, enter- 
taining him with viands and drinks, preparing his bed, serving water for washing his feet, 
cleaning and massaging his feet, etc. What more can one mention in support of the fact that 
the attainment of the aim is a sufficient ground for accepting inference as the source of 
truth?"). 


?5 See for instance Stcherbatsky’s translation (Ibid., p. 85) of sūtra 75 (“Inference is a source of 
true cognition, but not because it gives the knowledge of the real"), 76 (“Though inference 
does not actually reveal the real existence of an object, it is still the source of cognition of 
truth, for it leads to the attainment of the desired aim"), and Vinitadeva's commentary 
(“Though inference (thinking) does not actually reveal the real essence of an object, it leads 
unfailingly to the object that we strive for. And this is why we accept it as a source of 
knowledge"). 


°° This is my understanding of Dharmakirti's aim in the SAS—an understanding that of course 
should be considered very cautiously insofar as the SAS is only preserved in its Tibetan version, 
and since I do not know Tibetan, I have to rely on Stcherbatsky's translation, or rather, on an 
English translation by H. C. Gupta of Stcherbatsky's Russian translation. However, from 
this and Abhinavagupta's presentation of Dharmakirti's thesis here it seems clear to me that 
R.K. Sharma's general interpretation of Dharmakirti's aim is not satisfactory. According to him 
this aim is “twofold” and consists both in “defending his essentially mentalist position", and in 
“doing the necessary logical exercise so as to justify his belief in the existence of other minds" 
(Sharma (1985), p. 55). Since R.K. Sharma thus presupposes two contradictory aims (defending an 
idealistic point of view and defending the view that other minds actually exist outside my cons- 
ciousness), he cannot but find that Dharmakirti's attempt is a “failure”, adding while concluding 
that “the disconcerting aspect is that on his view of consciousness, even his professed belief in the 
existence of others comes under question” (/bid., p. 68). Indeed, if Dharmakirti’s goal is to prove 
the reality of other consciousnesses, his attempt is doomed to fail. However one can wonder in 
what sense his treatise is a santaénantarasiddhi—i.e., if the title plainly means "proof of the exis- 
tence of others". For Dharmakirti is evidently preoccupied with explaining our awareness of 
others. And he explains that this awareness is that of a constructed abstraction which is only valid 
insofar as it is efficient in the mundane world. The term of siddhi here could thus be understood 
alternatively as meaning an "establishment" in the sense that it accounts for our representations of 
the others by providing an epistemological explanation of our notion of other streams of con- 
sciousness. Indeed, this is what Dharmakirti claims to be doing, pointing out that this is the main 
difference between his inference and the realist's (see Stcherbatsky (1969), p. 70). Cf. Inami 
(2001), pp. 473-474 : “The acceptance of the existence of other minds, just as that of the existence 
of external objects, is contradictory to the theory of vijfiaptimatrata. In this respect, Dharmakirti, 
in the Santanantarasiddhi, deals with other minds only in the conventional sense. Moreover [...] he 
often insists that the inference of other minds can be regarded as valid because of its corre- 
spondence. Such an inference is conventional and is denied on the level of the ultimate truth". 
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I.4. The externalist's criticism 


Nonetheless the Buddhist externalist portrayed by Abhinavagupta has not 
surrendered, and he now endeavours to show that the inference described by 
the Vijüanavadin cannot be valid on account of the Vijfüanavadin's own 
principles: 


atrocyate  —  ihànumütur | vyáharübhaso | dvidhà  bhavati. vyāpti- 
grahanakdle’vicchedaprano’ham vyaharamity evamrüpah. anumānāvasare 
ca vyüharaty ayam iti vicchedajivita ity anyasya vyaptir grhità, anyas 
cabhasah katham idaénim hetuh syat? vyaharatity Gbhasasya ca hetur avidita 
eveti katham tato hetos samihànumiyeta??" 


To this [the externalist] replies [the following]. In the [inference described 
by the Vijhanavadin], the manifestation of speech is twofold for the person 
who makes the inference: at the time of grasping that there is an invariable 
concomitance (vyapti) [between my desire to speak and my speech], [this 
manifestation of speech], which takes the form “‘I am speaking", has as its 
essence an absence of differentiation [from the inferring subject]; whereas 
atthe time of [drawing] the inference, [the manifestation of speech], which 
takes the form “X is speaking", has as its essence a separation [from the 
inferring subject]. Therefore the concomitance that is grasped belongs to 
one [entity, i.e., the subject], whereas the manifestation [^X is speaking"] is 
different [from the subject]; how [then] could [this manifestation different 
from the subject] be the reason now [, i.e., at the time of inference, for 
inferring a subject]? And since the cause for the manifestation “X is 
speaking" is absolutely unknown, how could the desire [of someone else to 
speak] be inferred from that cause? 


It is true that I can notice an invariable concomitance (vyapti) between 
my speech and my desire to speak. And I do perceive speeches which do not 
belong to me. But nothing legitimates the Vijtüanavadin's attempt to apply 
the invariable concomitance regarding the subjective states '*'whenever 


Footnote 26 continued 

Nonetheless, as M. Inami points out, “he does not clearly mention that the existence of other 
minds is denied in the ultimate sense. He comments only that Buddha's knowledge is beyond our 
argument" (Ibid., p. 474). It is the task of someone more learned than I am regarding Dhar- 
makirti's system as well as Tibetan language to account for this ambiguity. It nonetheless seems to 
me that it may have something to do with the Vijtianavadins' dilemma that Inami states in passing 
at the beginning of his article (p. 465) : “if other minds were admitted, their theory would be 
inconsistent. If other minds were denied, it would be meaningless to preach others". The problem 
is not only logical nor ontological; it is also soteriological, and the Buddhist concept of compassion 
is obviously at stake. Whatever the reason for this ambiguity, it is exploited by Dharmakirti's 
opponents, as can be seen in the Vimaráini, particularly in the externalist's concluding argument 
(see below). 


27 TPV, vol. I, pp. 171-172. 
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I speak, I have previously had the cognition: ‘I want to speak" to the 
perception of an objective? fact *X is speaking"; for the invariable con- 
comitance concerns only a subject, that is to say an entity capable of 
thinking “I want to speak" and “I am speaking", whereas nothing tells me 
that X is a subject (X could be an echo, a parrot, an automat, a computer...). 
In other words, the inference is flawed, because in order to prove that X is a 
subject, the Vijfüianavadin has first to assume that X is a subject. 


kim ca vyaharaty ayam iti yah pramdatrantare’numdatrsammate vicchinna- 
tayavabhasas so’numeyasammatayah parasamthayah katham karyah syat? 
tasya hi vyaharamity ābhāsah karyo yo'sáv avicchedajivitah. na cavicche- 
damayasya vicchedamayah kāryam iti yuktam tathabhütakaryakara- 
nabhàva*grahanopüyübhàvat?, na hi svatmani yo’yam avicchinnabhasas 
sa paratra vicchinnam vyüharaty ayam ity evamrüpam abhasam jana- 
yatiti kenacit pramànena siddham, parasiddhipürvakatvad asyarthasya, 
parapramatrsiddhes caivambhitarthasiddhyadhinatvenetaretarasrayat.*° 


Moreover, how could the manifestation “X is speaking", [occurring] as 
separated [from the speaking subject] in one subject considered as the 
inferring subject, be the effect (karya) of the desire of someone else 
considered as the inferred [subject]? For the manifestation “I am 
speaking", which is the effect of this [desire to speak], has as its essence 
an absence of separation [from the speaking subject]. And it is not 
acceptable [to say] that [this manifestation “X is speaking" ] consisting in 
a separation [from the speaking subject] is the effect of [the manifesta- 
tion “I want to speak’’] consisting in an absence of separation [from the 
speaking subject], because of the absence of any means of grasping such 
a causality relation (karyakaranabhàva). For it is not established in any 
way that this manifestation [“I want to speak’’], which is not separated 
[from the subject] in oneself, may produce in someone else a manifes- 
tation separated [from the subject] in the form “X is speaking"; because 
this point presupposes first the demonstration [of the existence] of 
another subject, and because of the circularity of reasoning (itare- 
tarasraya) of this demonstration [of the existence] of the other [subject], 
insofar as [this demonstration itself] requires the demonstration of this 
point [i.e., a demonstration of the fact that the cognition “I want to 
speak" can be the cause of the cognition “X is speaking]. 


How can the Vijfianavadin hold that the cognition of an objective fact “X is 
speaking", which belongs to the chain of consciousness of the inferring sub- 
ject, is the effect (karya) of the cognition of the subjective state “I want to 
speak”, which would belong to the chain of consciousness of the other? For on 


?* Obiective not in the sense that it would have a reality outside of the subject who apprehends it, 
but only in the sense that this fact is grasped as something happening outside of the subject. 


?? Bhaskari, B, J1, J2, L, P, SOAS: -grahanopayabhavanat KSTS. 
30 TPV, vol. I, pp. 172-173. 
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the basis of the invoked invariable concomitance between my desire to speak 
and my speech, I can understand that the effect of the cognition “I want to 
speak" is indeed “I am speaking"; but how can the subjective cognition *'I 
want to speak" result in the objective cognition “X is speaking"? Such a 
causality relation would be understandable if and only if... we were to assume 
that X is a subject, i.e. an entity capable of desiring, a chain of cognitions. But 
once again, in order to prove the existence of the other subject, the Vijfia- 
navadin is assuming that the other subject exists. There is a *circularity", or 
literally a “mutual resting" (itaretaraéraya) in the Vijfianavadin’s reasoning, 
for this demonstration of the existence of the other subject rests on a causality 
relation (X is speaking because X is willing to speak) that itself rests on the 
assumption of the existence of the subject (X is willing to speak because X is 
not a passive object but a willing subject). 


na càávasyam avicchinndd vicchinnena bhavyam iti niyamo'sti vya- 
bhicarat. na ca vicchinno'py àbhàsa utpadyatàm iti tadanusamdhanat 
tadutpattir niyatà  tatsadbhàve'py  anutpattes | tadabhàve — cotpatteh, 
vicchinna àbhàsah paratrotpadyatüm iti ya samihà tayā saha paratrotp- 
annasya vicchinnabhasasya karyakaranabhavagrahanam eva parasiddhau 
na yutkam iti vyapter evasiddhih.*' 


And there is no necessity according to which that which is separated 
[from the subject] should necessarily come from that which is not sep- 
arated [from the subject], because there are exceptions [to this so-called 
rule]. And [contrary to what the Vijfianavadin may object,] the rise of 
this [objective manifestation from a subjective will] is not necessary due 
to the synthesis (anusandhana) of these [two, the subjective will and the 
objective manifestation, that we experience when desiring to speak] in 
the form: “let a manifestation [of my speech] rise [in the other], although 
separated [from my subjectivity]", because although one [of them, i.e. 
the desire to be heard speaking] is present, the [other, i.e. the objective 
cognition of me speaking in the other's consciousness] does not [always] 
arise, and although [the desire to be heard speaking] is absent, the 
other[, i.e., the objective cognition of me speaking sometimes] arises [in 
the other's consciousness]. The very act of grasping the causality 


?! TPV, vol. I, p. 173. 


?? K.C. Pandey has a different interpretation of the passage (Bhdskari, vol. III, p. 62): “Nor is the 
rise of another subject necessarily due to a determinate will (anusandhàna) ‘let another subject 
also come into being' of the inferrer. For even when one is, the other is not, and vice versa". Thus 
according to Pandey, the Vijianavadin’s argument criticized here consists in saying that 
my subjective will (^I want another subject to exist") produces in myself the objective 
representation of another person speaking—an interpretation that he has obviously found 
in Bhaskarakantha's commentary. See Ibid., vol. I, pp. 218-219: tadanusandhanat—avicchin- 
nabhasasrayanumatrsambandhinah paramarsat. tadutpattih—vicchinnabhasotpattih. kuto na niyatety 
ata aha tatsadbhava iti. tadsadbhave’pi—avicchinnabhasasrayanumatrsadbhave’py asya—vicch- 
innabhasasyanutpatteh - utpadabhavat. na hi paravyaharasya tatravasyambhava iti bhavah. 
tadabhave ca—anumatrabhave ca, na hy anumatrsannidhav eva paro vyaharatiti bhavah. [And 
contrary to what the Vijfianavadin may object,] ‘the rise of this’, [i.e] the rise of a manifestation 
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relation (karyakaranabhüva) between the manifestation separated [from 
the subject, “X is speaking"] which rises in someone else and [my] desire 
[to be heard speaking] which takes the form: “may a manifestation [‘X is 
speaking] separated [from the subject] rise in someone else" is not 
possible if one has not established [first the existence of this] someone 
else. Therefore, there is no establishment of that very concomitance 
[which could enable us to draw the inference of the other's existence]. 


In fact, whereas I am aware of the necessary link between my speech and my 
desire to speak, there is no necessary link between the objective fact of X's 
speech and a subjective desire to speak that would compel us to admit that X 
is a subject willing to speak: there is only a contingent relation between the 
two, for one could think of other causes that make X speak besides the will of 
a subject. To this the Vijtianavadin answers here that the inferrer understands 
this necessity because whenever he wishes to speak, he also wants to be heard; 
and there is a synthesis (anusandhüna) in his desire to be heard between a 
subjective will (“Z wish to be heard") and the objective form that the per- 
ception of his speech will necessarily take in the other's consciousness (“this 
person is speaking"). The argument rests on the idea that my action is always 
linked with my awareness that the others might be witnessing it, that is to say, 
with the awareness that I am a potential object for the others. Whatever form 


Footnote 32 continued 

separated [from the subject is not necessary] ‘due to the synthesis of this’—[i.e.], due to the 
grasping cognition belonging to the inferrer on whom rests a manifestation which is not separated 
[from him as a subject, in the form “I want the other to speak"']. [Abhinavagupta] gives the reason 
why it is not necessary in [the passage beginning with] ‘tatsadbhdave’: ‘because although one [of 
them] is present, i.e., because even in the presence of the inferrer on whom rests the manifestation 
which is not separated [from the subject in the form “I want the other to speak’’], there is no ‘rise’ 
of ‘the [other manifestation], i.e., there is no rise of the manifestation separated [from the subject 
“X is speaking"]. One must supply: in the case [where the inferrer is present], the other's speech 
does not necessarily occur; and in the absence of the inferrer, [there is no necessary absence of the 
other's speech], for it is not only in the presence of the inferrer that the other speaks"). However, 
even if we don't take into account the fact that such an interpretation makes the Vijiianavadin's 
argument particularly weak, the corresponding passage in the IPVV makes it very clear that when 
the subject thinks “let a manifestation rise" (abhasa utpadyatam), he does not try to create in 
himself a manifestation of the other's speech by the sole force of his consciousness—he just wants 
to produce in the other a manifestation of himself acting (see, in the following footnotes quoting 
this passage, the way this “synthesis” is formulated: priyapi pasyatu, may [my] beloved also see 
[me dancing]", maitro'pi pasyatu, “may Maitra also see [me dancing]"; parah $rnotu, “may 
someone else hear [me crying]"; caitre’pi maitro nrtyati sthivatity abhasa utpadyatam, “may the 
manifestation ‘Maitra is dancing, spitting [etc.]’ rise in Caitra too". Besides, in this very passage of 
the IPV, Abhinavagupta formulates this “synthesis” as vicchinna abhasah paratrotpadyatam iti, 
“may a manifestation separated [from me] rise in someone else (paratra)". So as the IPVV and 
IPV abundantly show, the Vijfianavadin is only arguing here that when we act, we are conscious 
that this action, which is a product of our subjective will, may be perceived as an object by other 
subjects, so that there is an invariable concomitance between our subjective will to become the 
object of the others’ perception and the others’ perception of us as an object. The externalist 
replies that there is no such invariable concomitance, for I can wish to be heard without being 
effectively heard, and conversely I can be heard without having wished to be heard. 
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my subjective will to act takes, it is linked with the desire either to produce in 
the others an objective manifestation of it, or to prevent the rise of this 
objective manifestation by hiding my action. Whether I want to produce this 
perception of myself as an object in the other or not, I am aware that the 
subjective cause *I want to speak" necessarily produces in the other the 
objective effect “X is speaking", and it is thanks to this invariable concomi- 
tance between my subjective will to speak and the objective effect thereby 
produced in the other's conscious stream that when I see someone else 
speaking, I do understand the causality relation between the objective event 
of his speech and his subjective will to speak.** 

To this the externalist answers? that there is actually no such invariable 
concomitance, because the “synthesis” invoqued by the Vijfianavadin (“I 
want to be the object of the other's cognition") does not necessarily produce 
in the other an objective cognition. I can very well wish to be heard and yet 
not be heard. Besides, I can very well become the object of someone else's 
cognition while acting without having any subjective will to become so. A 
crying child can remain perfectly indifferent to what surrounds him and go on 


33 See IPVV, vol. IL, p. 123: nanu sa caitro’pi yada bhagavantam abhipüjya recakangaharaih 
paritosayitum nrtyati, tadà samvrte’vakase nirjane ca. yada tu sapitigosthipramuditah priyatamayà 
*ca maitrena [em.: caitrena ca maitrena KSTS] saha nrtyati, na tu tau tato nirgamayya; tadà priyapi 
pasyatu, maitro'pi pasyatv iti bhavaty asyabhisandhanam. tat svatmani vyaptir anena grhitana- 
pavaranapiirvakatadacaranasya paravisayatavagamanabhisandhanasya ca. “But when Caitra, after 
having worshipped the Lord, danses in order to please [Him] with gesticulations and breath 
exercises, [he does it] in a secluded and solitary place; whereas when he danses while enjoying 
himself in a drinking party with his beloved and Maitra, without making the two of them leave that 
[place where he is dancing], he has this synthesis: ‘may [my] beloved also see [me dancing], may 
Maitra also see [me dancing]’. Therefore, the invariable concomitance (vyapti) between this act of 
moving preceded by an absence of concealment and the synthesis (abhisandhana) [consisting in] 
understanding that [his action of dancing] is an object for someone else is grasped by him in 
himself". 


?^ At least in the IPV; in the corresponding passage of the IPVV, it is a Pratyabhijfià philosopher 
(someone who “holds [the doctrine] of unity with the Lord", iévaradvayavadin) who raises this 
criticism and the following. But here as in the IPV, the arguments stated are meant to reinforce 
the externalist's criticism of the Vijhanavada; the “holder of the unity with the Lord" thus first 
helps the externalist criticize the Vijtianavadins' idealism before exposing his own as stronger, i.e. 
as capable of resisting the externalist's criticism. See IPVV, vol. II, p. 122, where this alliance as 
well as its pragmatic and temporary character are emphasized: evam ukte vijnanavadina 
bahyarthavadi tisnikah ksanam yàvac cintayati, tavad i$varüdvayavadi paravyamohavyapohana- 
ranaranakatvaritahrdayah svakaravalambanapratyasaya bahyarthavadina sahyamāno  vastupa- 
ramartham *pradarsayisyata iti [em.: KSTS pradarsayisyate], tan na sahate tad etad ity adina. 
“While the externalist (bahyarthavadi), made silent by the Vijfianavadin after [the latter] has 
spoken thus [, i.e., after he has stated the ‘synthesis’ argument], is pondering for a moment, the 
holder of the unity with the lord (i$varadvayavadi), whose heart is impatient because of [his] 
longing for a refutation of the opponent's mistake, being tolerated by the externalist who expects 
him to give him a hand [by criticizing the Vijfianavadin's argument], [thinking:] ‘the ultimate truth 
concerning the matter at hand will be made clear [later]’, does not bear this [Vijfianavadin’s 
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crying in the same way, whether in a crowd or in a secluded place.*° Of course, 
when I speak, most of the time my will to speak is linked with a desire to be 
heard and therefore to produce in the other the objective cognition *X is 
speaking", so indeed, in that case an objective cognition “X is speaking" is 
produced in the other by my subjective desire to speak. But as the externalist 
again points out, the Vijfianavadin’s argument is circular, for I can understand 
this causality relation only if the existence of the other has first been estab- 
lished.*° So the invariable concomitance (vyapti) on which the Vijiianavadin’s 
inference rests (whenever there is a speech, there is a subjective will to speak) 
is not established—unless one assumes the existence of the other, which is 
precisely what the Vijtianavadin's inference is supposed to prove. 

So far the externalist has pointed out the invalidity of the inference through 
which the Vijianavadin claims to know the others, arguing that the causality 
relation on which it rests (“the other's action must be the effect of a conscious 
will") cannot be established unless we presuppose the existence of the subject 
that the inference is supposed to prove. He now adopts a more general 
perspective: 


35 See IPVV, vol. II, p. 124: vyatirekabhavam darsayati tatheti. bàlo rudan nabhisandhatte parah 
Srnotv ity ekakitve’pi janakirnatve'pi và kutascid duhkhad asav avyaktadhvanina rudann 
upalabhyate. “[Utpaladeva now] shows the absence of negative concomitance (vyatireka) 
[between the will to be perceived by others while acting and the others’ perception of me acting] 
with [the passage beginning with] ‘tatha’. A crying child does not make a synthesis [between his 
subjective will to cry and the objective perception by others of his crying] in the form ‘may 
someone else hear [my crying]’; whether [he] is alone, or whether [he] is surrounded by a crowd, 
this [child] is seen crying due to some sorrow without any perceptible noise". 

?6 Cf. IPVV, vol. II, pp. 122-123: yady api maitrasya tathà samihà caitre’pi maitro nrtyati sthivatity 
abhasa utpadyatam iti tathapi caitrah katham janiyad anapavarya yad idam nrttam, tat para- 
samthakaryam bhavatiti. na hy anena parasamihaya adyàpi nama jfiatam. param ajanato maitra- 
syāpi katham tatha samiha bhaved iti cintyam. “Even if Maitra's desire [when he wants do danse, to 
spit, etc.] takes this form: ‘let there rise in Caitra also the manifestation ‘Maitra is dancing [or] 
spitting’, even so, how could Caitra know that this [act of] dancing [performed] without con- 
cealing it is the effect of someone else's will? For through [Maitra's desire], even now[, at the time 
when Caitra is trying to infer Maitra's existence, Caitra] knows nothing at all of someone else's 
will. [Besides,] one must reflect on this: how can Maitra as well have such a desire [of being seen 
acting by someone else], whereas he does not know the other?". See also Ibid., p. 123: maitro’pi 
pasyatv iti yad uktam, tad evam upapadyeta yadi maitrasarirabhase samiharüpe drastrtasvabhavam 
janiyat. svatmavartikaryakáranabhavajighrksasamaye'pi tu katham parasantanajfianam. dr$yatam 
hi yada pamarakadaserakav anyonyam sthivato vadinav udgrahayato yuvanau nrtyatah, tadayam 
para etaj janàtv iti yad abhisandhanam, tat parapramütrjfianapürvakam. parajfianam ca tathabhi- 
sandhijanitan rttàbhasajfianapürvakam ity anyonyáérayam. “[The synthesis] invoked [by the Vij- 
fianavadin], namely ‘let Maitra also see [me acting]’, would be possible in this way if one [already] 
knew that, since the manifestation of Maitra's body consists in a will, [Maitra's] nature consists in 
being a perceiver. But at the time when [one] wants to grasp the causality relation occurring in 
oneself, how could there be a knowledge of the other's conscious stream? For look: when two low- 
cast men are spitting at each other, [when] two dialecticians are arguing against each other, [when] 
two young persons are dancing, then the synthesis (abhisandhana) ‘may the other know this’ is 
preceded by the knowledge of the other subject. And the knowledge of the other [subject] is [in 
turn] preceded by the knowledge of the manifestation of [spitting, arguing or] dancing which is 
[supposedly] produced by such a synthesis, therefore there is a circularity of reasoning (anyo- 
nyasraya) [in the Vijfianavadin's argument]". 
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pramátrantaràni ca yadi bhinnàni tadà tannisthanüàm avabhàüsanàm bheda 
eva jfianüd avyatiriktam ceti nyāyāt. tata$ caikabhdasanisthatvabhavad 
ekabhasavisrantas sambhüya pramatrnadm vyavaharo na sydd ity any- 
onyünuparaktam bhitagrastaprakrtiprayam jagad apadyeta.?" 


Besides, if the other subjects are different [from one another], then there 
must be a difference between the manifestations resting on them as well 
[, i.e., between the objects of their cognitions as well as between their 
cognitions], because of [Dharmakirti's own] principle: “And [how could 
the object of one cognition], which is not distinct from [this] cogni- 
tion..."[, etc.] (jfianad avyatiriktam ca). And consequently, the mun- 
dane sphere of experience (vyavahdra), which, being shared by the 
[different] subjects, rests on a single manifestation, cannot take place, 
[precisely] because it cannot rest on a single manifestation. Therefore 
people, not being affected by each other, should fall into a state as good 
as [that of] being possessed by spirits. 


Even if we set aside the problem of how we are aware of the others, the 
very possibility of their existence remains a mystery in the idealistic system, 
for as already noted, according to Dharmakirti and his followers, the object 
has no existence apart from its cognition—that is to say, it does not exist over 
and above its apprehension by the subject. But if there are several different 
subjects, they can only differ as regards their cognitions, for a subject is, 
according to the Vijfíanavadin, nothing but a series of cognitions. These dif- 
ferent cognitions cannot refer to a single objective reality that they would 
apprehend from various subjective points of view, for according to the idealist 
the object does not exist apart from the consciousness which grasps it. 
Therefore there cannot be any common world shared by the various subjects: 
each subject must be confined within his own private world, and the vya- 
vahara, the mundane sphere of experience within which all intersubjective 
relations take place, cannot be accounted for, since the mundane world is a 
shared world: it presupposes a common ground on which various subjects can 


37 TPV, vol. I, p. 174. 


98 Cf. Pramanavarttika VIL, 71 cd: jfianad avyatiriktam ca katham arthàntaram vrajet. “And how 
could [the object of one cognition], which is not distinct from [this] cognition, extend to another 
object [of another cognition]?’’. I.e., a single entity cannot be the object of two different cogni- 
tions, otherwise the two cognitions would be in fact one and the same, since the object is not 
distinct (vyatirikta) from its cognition, or (Pramanavarttikavrtti, p. 208) it is nothing but an 
“aspect” (akara) of its cognition. The sentence occurs here in the context of an analysis of 
“generality” (samànya): Dharmakirti intends to show that this generality is a product of the mind 
and does not have any objective reality (see the conclusion drawn in the next verse, 72 ab: tasman 
mithyavikalpo’yam artesv ekatmatagrahah. “Therefore, the fact that [we] grasp an identity in the 
objects [themselves] is a conceptual construction that does not correspond to reality"). In reality 
we perceive nothing but singular entities, and because they are singular each of them can only be 
the object of one single act of perception; which, according to the externalist's criticism here, 
means that in the Vijfianavada, if there are different subjects, they do not perceive objects that 
would be common (samdna) to them: each subject perceives his own objects, and our belief that 
we are perceiving this or that object in common with other subjects is erroneous (mithya). 
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build relations both with objects and with other subjects. If the objects that I 
perceive have nothing to do with the objects that you perceive, how is it that 
we are de facto sharing a common world in which you are reading what I have 
written? Nothing can explain the harmony that makes us deal with the same 
objects in the same world. 

Indeed, Dharmakirti does face such a criticism in the Santanantarasiddhi, 
when his realist opponent notices that according to his theory, when one 
person is talking to another, actually *the listener does not perceive the 
representations of the speaker and vice versa", so that one wonders how they 
are at all able to have a conversation together.” Dharmakirti answers that the 
illusion which makes us believe that we are actually perceiving the same 
objects as those perceived by other people can be compared to that of two 
persons suffering from the same eye disease and therefore convinced that they 
are both perceiving the same two moons.^ They are both mistaken, and yet 
they are not sharing a single perception; it is just that their two independent 
illusions happen to coincide with each other.*! Vinitadeva, while commenting 
on this illustration, explains that just as in the case of the two moons, 
our belief that we are perceiving the same objects is an “accidental 
coincidence". ? 

Thus according to the Vijtianavada, the intersubjective world is the result 
not of a Leibnizian preestablished harmony, but of a mere accident." The 
variety of the objects that I perceive is explained by the awakening of this or 
that particular residual trace left during previous lives, and exactly in the same 
way the variety of the objects that someone else perceives is explained by the 
awakening of this or that residual trace in his own chain of consciousness. The 
two chains are perfectly independent, and yet, we believe that we are seeing 


?? See Vinitadeva's commentary in Stcherbatsky (1969), p. 81: “You, the Idealist, regard only 
those marks of mind as real which point to your own mind. In reality, the listener does not 
perceive the representations of the speaker and vice versa. In such a case, where then is the 
agreement between them on the strength of which both, without knowing each other, are equally 
aware that certain external presentations are caused by the mind (that is, understand each other 
without knowing about the existence of each other)?". 


^? See Sutra 65, Stcherbatsky (1969), p. 81. 


^! Cf. Vinitadeva's commentary (Ibid.): “Here, the perception of two moons by the two persons 
suffering from the same eye disease serves as an example. One says to the other: Look! and points 
to the second moon. The other replies: I see! Then, pointing the second moon with pride he thinks: 
This is what I have shown him! And the listener thinks: He showed me this! Nevertheless, each of 
them experiences his perception independently without the corresponding external object." 


42 Stcherbatsky (1969), Ibid.: “I myself and the other, i.e., the speaker and the listener, experience 
our representations independently—I mine and the listener his. Exactly thus, when two persons 
suffering from the same eye disease see two moons in place of one, each of them experiences his 
representation independently. We think that when two persons cognize the same object in the 
form of a clear and distinct representation, this is a similar accidental coincidence of their rep- 
resentations." 

^! In the Preface to his translation (p. 61), Stcherbatsky notices that Dharmakirti’s theory cannot 
but bring to the mind of the Western reader Leibniz's theory concerning the harmony of monads. 
However it should be noted that an obvious difference lies in the absence, in Dharmakirti's 
system, of a God to guarantee this harmony. 
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the same objective realities." Dharmakirti thus affirms that nothing justifies 
rationally the harmony between two chains of consciousness: this harmony is 
nothing but a perpetual — and yet accidental—coincidence. The vyavahara is 
ultimately nothing but a universal disease, or rather nothing but the sum of 
particular diseases that, while affecting each of us, make us believe wrongly 
that we are all perceiving the same objective world. The different subjects do 
not communicate in any way, they are not affected in any way by each other, 
and yet they believe that they are communicating with each other, thinking 
and acting as if they were "possessed by spirits". But according to the 
externalist opponent portrayed by Abhinavagupta, the Vijüianavadin cannot 
provide for a rational explanation as to how all these particular diseases 
manage to converge towards a single seemingly objective world—that is to 
say, as to how cognitions that are necessarily different manage to seemingly 
"rest on a single manifestation". To describe it as an accidental coincidence 
amounts to renounce explaining it. Therefore his explanation of the vyavahàra 
has no value whatsoever: if the intersubjective world is nothing but a series of 
individual illusions, one has to account for the fact that this illusion seems to 
be somehow shared. 

Having thus shown both that the Vijianavadin is unable to account for our 
awareness of other subjects, and that the very possibility of their coexistence 
remains a mystery in his system, the Buddhist externalist now shows that his 
attempt to infer the existence of others contradicts the core principle of his 
doctrine: 


anumiyamüánam api ca bodhàntaram anumütrsammatüd bodhàd yadi 
bhinnam, tad asti tavat sambhavah - yat prameyam bodhàd bhinnam astiti. 
sahopalambhaniyamàader anaikantikatvan nilapitadinadpi prameyaràsinà 
kim apakrtam, yenasya svarüpavi$srantir na sahyate, tasmàt pramdatran- 
taranam apy asiddhir eva.” 


Moreover, if the other consciousness which is being inferred is distinct 
from the consciousness considered as the inferrer, then for sure, there is 
the possibility that the object of cognition (prameya) [as well] might be 
distinct from consciousness; since [then] such [Dharmakirtian argu- 
ments] as the “necessity of being perceived together” [for the object and 
its cognition] (sahopalambhaniyama) do not necessarily lead to the 


“4 Cf. Vinitadeva's commentary (Ibid.): “The previous experiences of consciousness, at times 
preceding its present existence, serve as the direct cause of this phenomenon. They create the 
character of our consciousness, which is essentially a special force—the function of mind in 
general. The phenomenal life is the successive manifestation of this force—a process marked by 
birth and death. The special essence of this process lies in its capacity to create representations, in 
which the different persons are convinced that they perceive the same external object. This 
process does not have any beginning in time. The mind unites the movements, speech, etc.—its 
own as well as that of others—in one concept of *mark of mind', which is a clear and distinct 
representation. Thus the speaker thinks: The listener will understand what I speak. The listener, in 
turn, thinks: I have understood what he has said. Here lies the confidence that the same external 
object is perceived". 


45 TPV, vol. I, pp. 174-175. 
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conclusion [of idealism], what offence has the mass of objects (the blue, 
the yellow, etc.) commited, because of which it would not be allowed to 
rest on its own nature, [independently of the subject]? Therefore, there is 
absolutely no establishment [not only of the existence of phenomenal 
variety but] also of the [existence of] other subjects [in the Vijfianava- 
din's theory]. 


What does the Vijianavadin’s claim that we infer the existence of other 
subjects mean exactly? Either the Vijüanavadin considers that the 
other's consciousness, supposedly inferred, is not distinct from my own 
consciousness—that is to say, that it is only a mental product of mine; and then 
the Vijfianavadin has to admit that in his system there is no room whatsoever 
for the others, since the others, just like all the other wordly objects, are 
nothing outside my consciousness. Or by stating that the others can be in- 
ferred, he wishes to acknowledge that the other subjects appearing in my 
consciousness somehow have an independent existence apart from their very 
manifestation in my chain of consciousness. But then why not accept the 
independent existence of objects as well? The Vijianavadin grounds his denial 
of the independent ontological status of objects on the Dharmakirtian prin- 
ciple according to which an object is necessarily perceived along with the 
subjective aspect of cognition (sahopalambhaniyama)*°—which, according to 
the Vijííanavadin, means that objects do not exist independently of the 
consciousness that manifests them. He thus considers that the necessary 
co-perception of the object and of its cognition necessarily involves the non- 
existence of the object outside of the cognition. But then his will to 
acknowledge the existence of other subjects (if indeed he has such a will) is a 
breach of his principle, for subjects as well are only manifest insofar as they 
are objects for my consciousness—whether directly, since I perceive some of 
their objective aspects in the form of their bodies, etc., or indirectly, since they 
are the objects of my inferential activity. One cannot see, then, what legiti- 
mates the Vijfianavadin’s obstination to deny any independent existence to 
objective entities, which are, exactly in the same way, manifest only insofar as 
they are objects for my consciousness. The opponent concludes: the Vijia- 
navadin, despite his claim to do so, is absolutely unable to account for our 
awareness of other subjects by inferring their existence, because such an 
attempt is contradictory with his idealistic principles. 


46 Cf. Pramanaviniscaya I, 55 (see Steinkellner (1972), p. 206) : sahopalambhaniyamad abhedo 
nilataddhiyoh. “There is no difference between ‘the blue’ and the cognition of ‘the [blue]’, because 
of the necessity of [their] being perceived together". R. Torella, in his edition of Utpaladeva's 
Vrtti (£n. 5, p. 111), notices that Abhinavagupta quotes this very passage (IPVV, II, p. 78). It 
should be noted, however, that Dharmakirti himself did not use the concept of sahopalambh- 
aniyama in order to establish his idealism against externalism, but merely to establish that blue 
and the cognition of blue are not different even in the externalist's perspective. It was nonetheless 
taken as an argument meant to establish his idealism by various authors, including Ramakantha 
for instance (see Watson (2006), pp. 260—271, and particularly fn. 24, p. 261). 
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II. Otherness according to the Pratyabhijíia philosophy (IPV I, 1, 5) 


Let us now turn to the Pratyabhijia philosophers’ explanation of our 
awareness of others. This explanation occurs while Utpaladeva endeavours 
to show that the subject is endowed with two powers, those of knowledge 
(Rianasakti) and action (kriyasakti) in the following verse: 


tatra jfíanam svatah siddham kriya kayasrita sati / 
parair apy upalaksyeta tayànyajfianam ühyate // ^ 


Regarding those [two powers of knowledge and action], knowledge 
(jfiana) is established by itself; action (kriya), when it rests on the body, 
can be perceived by the others as well; through this [action resting on the 
body], the [power of] knowledge of the others is guessed (yate). 


As the Vijianavadins, Utpaladeva considers that it is through someone 
else's action that we become aware of his being conscious. Nonetheless, 
beyond this apparent similarity lie some important doctrinal differences 
concerning both the definition of knowledge, that of action, and that of 
their mutual relation—and as a consequence, concerning also the definition 
of the nature of our awareness of the others. It is beyond the scope of this 
article to examine the Pratyabhijiia's definition of action (and of its relation 
to knowledge) as opposed to that of the Buddhists—the whole second part 
of Utpaladeva's kārikās is devoted to the complex elaboration of this 
definition. Nonetheless it is of importance to point out here its main fea- 
tures, for this issue is crucial in order to understand what our awareness of 
the others is according to the Pratyabhijfüia philosophers. It is therefore 
necessary to understand first how they define knowledge, action and their 
mutual relation by following step by step Abhinavagupta's commentary on 
this verse. 


II. 1. The self-luminosity of knowledge: a subject's consciousness 
is self-established for that subject 


Abhinavagupta first comments upon the beginning of the verse, jfidnam svatah 
siddham, “knowledge is established by itself": 


aham janami, maya jfiatam jiiasyate cety evam *svapraka$ahamparamarsa*- 


parinisthitam evedam jnanamnama, kim tatranyad vicàáryate, tadaprakàse hi 


47 TPK I, 1, 5 (IPV, vol. I, p. 45). K.C. Pandey, in his edition of the Bhaskari, gives a different 
numbering for the verses of the first chapter of the Jñānādhikāra, obviously following 
Bhaskarakantha, according to whom the real first verse of the chapter is the second to occur while 
the first is only an introductory verse (see Bhaskari, vol. I, p. 49, about the second occurring verse: 
prathamam | $lokam | upanyasya  vyácaste. “Having quoted  [Utpaladeva's] first verse, 
[Abhinavagupta now] explains [it]””). Consequently there is a difference in the numbers of the two 
editions (in the Bhaskar‘ this is verse 4, see vol. I, p. 70). Pandey is probably right, but for practical 
reasons I have chosen to keep the KSTS (and the Vrtti's) numbering. 


48 Bhaskari, B, J1, J2, SOAS: prakasahamparamarsa- KSTS, L (the passage is not preserved in P). 
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viévam andhatamasam syat, tad api và na syát, balo’pi hi tavat® 


prakasavisrantim eva samvedayate. tad uktam vijfiatàram are kena 
vijānīyād iti. tannihnave hi kah prasnah, kim uttaram ca sydd iti.? 


Indeed, regarding the cognition which has these forms: *I know, I knew, 
I shall know", which rests on nothing but a grasping of the "I" 
(ahamparamarsa-)?' that is self-luminous (svaprakdsa-), what else could 
[we still] investigate? For if this were not shining, the world would be 
thick darkness, or rather even that [thick darkness] wouldn't exist, for 
indeed, even a child makes known this very fact [that the cognition “I 
know’’] rests on conscious light. This has been said”: “By what [means] 
could one know the knower [himself]?” For if one were to deny this 
[subject], what question and what answer could there [still] be? 


Knowledge is not a particular kind of objective entity, an object among 
other objects. For we ascertain the existence of objects through a pramana, a 
means of knowledge (be it direct perception or inference); but knowledge 
transcends objectivity insofar as it is a self-established power. The cognition “‘I 
know” rests on a *self-Iuminous" understanding of my subjectivity: I cannot 


^? J1, J2, SOAS : omitted in KSTS, Bhaskari, B, L (the passage is not preserved in P). 
5? TPV, vol. I, pp. 45-46. 


5! The word parümaráa and others related to it, such as vimarsa, āmarśa, etc., are notoriously 
difficult to translate — see for instance the various translations of vimarsa listed by R. Torella 
(who himself chooses “reflective awareness") in his Introduction to Utpaladeva's IPK and Vrtti, 
fn. 32, p. xxiv: “cogitazione, pensiero" (Gnoli), “prise de conscience" (Silburn), *self-con- 
sciousness, freedom, determinate consciousness" (Pandey), “ressaisissement infini" (Hulin), 
“Betrachtung, Urteil" (Frauwallner), *'self-representation, representation" (Sanderson), “prise de 
conscience active, liberté de conscience" (Padoux), etc. The difficulty lies in the fact that each of 
these translations becomes more or less adequate according to the context, but there does not 
seem to exist any single word capable of encompassing all the shades of meaning of the original 
sanskrit in Western languages. The concept must be understood in relation and in contrast with 
the word prakasa (ordinarily translated as “light”, “conscious light”), and it indicates a power that 
exclusively belongs to consciousness. I have chosen here to translate the word as “grasping” (to 
which the French "prise de conscience" is probably the closest) for several reasons stated in the 
following pages, and that may be summarized thus for now: first, the root mr$ from which the word 
is derived means, according to Monier-Williams, “to touch, stroke, handle" as well as “to touch 
mentally, consider, reflect"; second, as will be explained below vimarsa is conceived of as the 
dynamic aspect of consciousness, its ability to get hold of itself and of objects, as opposed to the 
mere "reflection" of prakasa—its ability to shine and to manifest; third, the Pratyabhijíia 
philosophers explicitely deny that it may be purely and simply conceptual thought as opposed to 
perception. The word “representation” or "self-representation" (as opposed to the ‘‘presenta- 
tion" of prakása) is more adequate in some respects, since it marks the contrast with prakasa while 
suggesting that it is not fundamentally opposed to it, and since it involves a notion of creativity on 
the part of the subject. However I have not used it, because the use of this term in Western 
philosophy (particularly in Kantian and neo-Kantian philosophy) may be misleading, as it seems 
to imply that vimarsa is some kind of constructed knowledge and that it is necessarily subject to 
some transcendantal conditions that the Pratyabhijüa philosophers would deny at least for the 
“pure” vimarsa. 


5 In B rhadaranyakopanisad 11, 4, 14. 
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think “I know", “I perceive", “I think" without being aware at the same time 
that I am having that knowledge, that perception, that thought. When I know, 
I know that I know, and this self-Iuminous knowledge cannot be called into 
question in any way; for if such a knowledge were not self-shining, the world 
wouldn't even be a mass of darkness—a mass of darkness is still somehow the 
object of a perception, whereas a perception that is not manifest to anyone is 
in fact no perception at all, and that is exactly what the world would be if 
knowledge were not self-Iuminous.?? Therefore I cannot ignore the fact that I 
am a subject: even though I don't spend my time explicitely telling myself that 
“I know that I know", as soon as I am conscious, I am aware that I am 
conscious, and this immediate reflexivity of consciousness "^ constitutes the 
very essence of knowledge. 


II. 2. Prakasa and vimarsa: action as the essence of knowledge 


So far, the Buddhist idealists would agree with the Pratyabhijiià philosophers: 
Dharmakirti, following Dignaga, also considers that knowledge is “‘self- 
luminous”, and they both contend that the subject is nothing but that self- 
luminous aspect of any given cognition.” Besides, just as the Buddhists, the 
Pratyabhijfia philosophers consider that we cannot directly perceive the others 
insofar as their subjectivity resides in the fact that they have cognitions, and 
we cannot perceive these cognitions as we can perceive a mere object in the 
world, precisely because cognitions are not objects to be passively manifested, 
but self-Iuminous entities. Last but not least, as already noted, they share with 
the Buddhists the idea according to which our awareness of the others has as 
its source their action (kriyd). 


55 Cf. Bhàskarakantha's commentary (Bhaskari, p. 71): tad api—andhatamasam api, tamograhane’pi 
ca prakàsasyaiva samarthyat. na hi netradvarendsamcaritaprakasah jatyandhah tamo'pi grahitum 
Saknoti, adarsanamatrasyaiva tadgatatvat. abhavariipasyddarsanasya nilarüpasvarüpád dravya- 
svarūpād và tamaso bhinnatvat. **[Or rather] even that’, [i.e.], even that thick darkness [would not 
exist], because only conscious light (prakāśa) has the power of grasping darkness; for even a complete 
congenital blindness, in which there is no light, cannot be grasped through the eyes, because in this 
darkness there is nothing but a mere absence of vision; since not seeing, which consists in a [mere] 
absence, is different from darkness, which consists in a dark form, or in a substance". 


54 I don't mean by this a capacity of consciousness to take itself as an object, for the Pratyabhijfia 
philosophers explicitly deny that consciousness may know itself thus. Rather, I have in mind the 
pages in Sartre's L'Etre et le néant that are devoted to consciousness's awareness of itself as a 
“non-positional self-awareness” making possible any knowledge of an object (see Sartre (1943), 
particularly pp. 16-23). That is to say, by “immediate reflexivity" I merely mean a spontaneous 
awareness of oneself that is the transcendantal condition of any knowledge of an object while not 
being itself mediated by any objectifying process. 


55 They would only disagree insofar as for Dignàga and Dharmakirti, this subject is not a lasting 
entity: with every self-luminous cognition rises a new subject, and we construct an artificial 
enduring "self" on the basis of these flashes of momentary subjectivity. The IPK and their 
commentaries are largely devoted to showing that this momentaneistic conception of the self is 
wrong (on this criticism, see Ratié (2006)). 
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Nonetheless the Saivas do not conceive of knowledge and action, nor of their 
relation, as the Buddhists do, and these fundamental differences lead the 
Pratyabhijfia philosophers to account for our awareness of other subjects in a 
different way. Abhinavagupta's next remark already draws a sharp line between 
the Pratyabhijfia philosophy and that of Dharmakirti's school: 


tatra janamity antahsamrambhayogo’pi bhāti, yena suklader gundd atyantajadàj 
janamiti vapus citsvabhavatam abhyeti; sa ca samrambho vimarsah kriyasaktir 
ucyate. yad uktam asmatparamesthisrisomanandapddaih - ghatadigrahakdle’pi 
ghatam Jana sã kriyeti. *tenantart kriyasaktir ^? jnanavad eva svatah siddha svap- 
rakasa. 


In that [cognition] which has the form “I know" is manifest an associ- 
ation with an internal act of grasping (samrambha) as well, thanks to 
which the form “I know", from a [mere objective] quality, such as 
“white”, which is totally insentient, acquires the status of consciousness. 
And this act of grasping, this vimarsa is called the power of action 
(kriyasakti). This has been said by my venerable great-grand teacher 
Somànanda [in the Sivadrsti]**: “At the time also of grasping the pot or 
[any other object], it is action (kriya) that knows the pot". Therefore the 
internal power of action (antari kriya$aktih), just as the [power of] 
knowledge, is established by itself, being self-luminous (svaprakàsa). 


In his verse, Utpaladeva talks about action “when it rests on the body" 
(kayasrità sati)—but Abhinavagupta explains here that Utpaladeva adds this 
specification precisely because action does not always rest on the body. What 
then is action when it is not incarnated? It is the act of grasping (vimarsa) present 
in every cognition. For cognition is not a mere luminosity (prakdsa) that makes 
things manifest, a passive reflection of things as that of a mirror or a crystal: a 
mirror or a crystal, although they have the power to manifest other objects, 
remain insentient, unaffected by and indifferent to the objects that they reflect. 
On the contrary, consciousness is, in its essence, an activity, a dynamism. To be 
conscious is not merely to manifest, or even merely to manifest that one is 
manifesting (as, for instance, two mirrors could) but to grasp oneself as mani- 
festing—a dynamism that the Pratyabhijfià philosophers call vimarsa.?? 


56 Bhaskari, B, J1, J2, L, SOAS: tenàntariyakriyasaktih KSTS (the passage is not preserved in P). 
57 TPV, vol. I, pp. 46-47. 


58 This is the first part of I, 24, p. 19. 


59 See IPK I, 5, 11 (svabhàvam avabhasasya vimarsam vidur anyathà / prakáso'rthoparakto 'pi 


sphatikadijadopamah // “(The wise] consider that the nature of manifestation is the conscious act 
of grasping (vimarsa); otherwise, the conscious luminosity (prakasa), while being colored by 
objects, would be similar to an insentient entity such as a piece of crystal"), and Abhinavagupta's 
commentary, particularly IPV, vol. I, pp. 197-198: athānyenāpi sata ghatena yato'vabhásasya 
pratibimbarüpá cchāyā dattà, tam asáv avabhdso bibhrad ghatasyety ucyate, tata$ cájadah, tarhi 
sphatikasalilamakurüdir apy evambhüta eva, ity ajada eva syat. atha tathabhütam apy ātmānam 
tam ca ghatüdikam sphatikddir na paramrastum  samartha iti jadah, tathà paramar$anam 
evajadyajivitam antarbahiskaranasvatantryariipam svübhüvikam avabhásasya svatmavisrantilaksanam 
ananyamukhapreksitvam nama. aham eva prakāśātmā prakāśa iti hi vimarsodaye svasamvid eva 
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Thus the power of action, when it is internal (ántari), is self-established just 
as that of knowledge— because it is one with the power of knowledge. 

This last remark is crucial, because it is closely related to a fundamental and 
yet subtle difference with the Buddhist idealism described in the fifth chapter. 
For the Buddhists also acknowledge a difference between prakasa and vimarsa; 
but when they make use of these two terms they don’t mean quite the same thing 
as the Pratyabhijfia philosophers. For the Buddhists, prakasa — often translated 
in Buddhist contexts as “indeterminate cognition’’—denotes a purely percep- 
tual cognition, the passive sensation of a totally singular entity that resists any 
attempt to be verbally expressed, since language always deals with generalities. 
On the contrary, vimarsa — often translated in Buddhist contexts as ‘‘determi- 
nate cognition’’—denotes a purely conceptual cognition, that is to say the result 
of an activity of abstraction that builds artificial generalities. Insofar as inde- 
terminate cognition (prakāśa) is the passive manifestation of a singular entity, it 
tells us something of reality—although we cannot, in turn, tell something of it, 
for this singular reality is by definition inexpressible. As for the determinate 
cognition (vimarsa), although it is useful in the phenomenal world, and in this 
measure can be considered as valid, it doesn't tell us anything about reality: it is 
an intellectual construction, a mere conceptual tool that we build in order to be 


Footnote 59 continued 

prameyapramanadi caritartham abhimanyate na tv atiriktam kanksati, sphatikadi hi grhitapratibim- 
bam api tathabhavena siddhau pramatrantaram apeksata iti nirvimaráatvaj jadam. “If [one says that in 
the case of the cognition of a pot for instance,] the conscious manifestation which bears the [reflection 
of the pot] is called ‘[manifestation] of the pot’ because a ‘coloring’—that is to say a [mere] reflec- 
tion—is given to this manifestation by the pot, although this [object] is different [by nature from the 
conscious manifestation], and [that] it is for this reason that [this manifestation] is sentient (ajada), 
then [one must conclude that] a crystal, water, a mirror, etc., which are similar [to consciousness thus 
defined] must themselves be sentient (ajada) [, which is an absurd conclusion]. But if [one says that] a 
crystal for instance is insentient, because although it [bears] thus [the pot's reflection], it is not able to 
grasp (paramrastum) itself as well as the pot, then it is this reflexive grasping (paramar$sana) which is 
the very life of sentiency (ajadyajivita), the nature of which is a freedom to act through internal and 
external faculties, which consists in the independence regarding any otherness, and the characteristic 
of which is to rest in the Self, which constitutes the essence of [conscious] manifestation. For when 
there rises the act of grasping (vimarSa) ‘it is me, consisting in conscious light (prakasa), who is 
shining [when I have this or that cognition], this very self-consciousness (svasamvid) produces the 
opinion that the knower, the object of knowledge, the means of knowledge and [the act of knowing] 
are accomplished—and it does not require anything else; whereas a crystal for instance, although it 
receives a reflection, requires another [entity which is] a subject (pramatr) in order to be established 
as being such [a reflector]; therefore, because this [crystal for instance] is devoid of any act of grasping 
(vimaráa), it is insentient (jada)". 

°° Cf. for instance the passage in the IPVV commenting on the same verse (IPVV, vol. I, p. 101): 
svatmani jrianam svaprakasam, kriyapy àntari samvedanàd avyatiriktà vimarsarüpà svaprakasa. 
“Knowledge is self-luminous in oneself; internal (antari) action also, which is not distinct from 
cognition [and] consists in a conscious grasping (vimaráa), is self-luminous (svaprakasa)". 
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able to deal with the practical world.?! Thus in the Buddhist view, there is a 
radical dichotomy between prakdsa and vimarsa, which are considered as two 
different kinds of cognitions, among which the former simply manifests a singular 
entity, while the latter constructs an imaginary generality. By contrast, 
according to the Pratyabhijiia, prakasa and vimarsa only denote two aspects of any 
given cognition. In every prakàsa there is a vimarsa, so that even a direct per- 
ception, in which we spontaneously tend to assume that our consciousness is 
merely reflecting an object, is not in fact a purely passive manifestation of what 
we are perceiving; it presupposes an act of consciousness, a synthesis without 
which no perception whatsoever is possible.°* Moreover, vimarsa is not 


9! For the Dharmakirtian definition of direct perception (pratyaksa) as opposed to concept 
(vikalpa), see for instance NB I, 4: tatra pratyaksam kalpanapodham abhrantam. “Among the [two 
sorts of knowledge], direct perception (pratyaksa) is devoid of mental construction (kalpand) [and] 
not erroneous”. It manifests a completely singular entity (see NB I, 12: tasya visayah svalaksanam. 
“Its object is a singular [entity] (svalaksana)’’); this manifestation of a singularity is “not erro- 
neous" because it constitutes the only true contact with reality that can take place in a cognition 
(see NB, I, 14: tad eva paramarthasat, “the [singular] only exists in the ultimate sense"), but this 
reality escapes any verbal formulation, for direct perception cannot be expressed verbally, since it 
is devoid of any “mental construction”, of any conceptual thought that alone can be associated 
with speech (see NB I, 5: abhilapasamsargayogyapratibhàásà pratitih kalpand. “Mental construction 
(kalpana) is the cognition the manifestation of which is fit for the association with speech 
(abhilapa)"). From the very beginning of their long controversy with the Buddhists, the 
Pratyabhijna philosophers show that they are perfectly aware of this distinction between the two 
kinds of cognitions; see the beginning of the first verse of chapter I, 2, which states a series of 
Buddhist objections that are answered in the sequel of the treatise: nanu svalaksanübhásam jrianam 
ekam param punah / sabhilapam vikalpakhyam bahudha... “But one [type of] cognition (jfiana) 
comprises the manifestation of a particular (svalaksana), whereas the other, called concept 
(vikalpa), accompanied by speech (abhilapa), is manifold". 

9? Utpaladeva states (I, 5, 19) that even immediate perception—that is to say, for the Buddhist, 
praküéa — must be accompanied by a vimarsa, a conscious activity that takes the form of a 
synthesis (anusamdhana, pratisamdhdna): saksatkaraksane'py asti vimarsah katham anyatha / 
dhāvanādy upapadyeta pratisamdhanavarjitam // “Even at the moment of immediate perception, 
there is an act of grasping (vimarsa); otherwise, how [actions] such as running, which would 
[then] be devoid of synthesis (pratisamdhadna), could be possible?". Abhinavagupta comments 
(IPV, vol. I, p. 229): bhavatu và ksanamdatrasvabhavah saksatkarah. tatrapy asti vimar$ah, avasyam 
caitat—anyatheti yadi sa na syat, tad ekübhisamdhànena javād gacchan, tvaritam ca varnàn pathan, 
drutam ca mantrapustakam vácayan, nübhimatam eva gacchet, uccárayet, vácayed và. tathà hi—tasmin 
des$e jñānam ^ ücikramisákramanam — ákrüntatajfíánam — prayojanüntaránusamdhünam _ tityakgá 
desantarünusamdhih, tatrüpy ücikramisetyadinà samyojanaviyojanarüpena pardmarsena vinübhimata- 
desavaptih katham bhavet. evam tvaritodgrahanavadcanddau mantavyam. tatra visesatah sthdnaka- 
randkramanddiyogah. atra ca yatah pascadbhavisthülavikalpakalpanà na samvedyate, tata eva 
tvaritatvam iti süksmena pratyavamarsena samvartitasabdabhadvandmayena bhàvyam eva. samvartita hi 
Sabdabhavana prasadranena vivartyamānā sthülo vikalpah, yathedam ity asya prasáranà ghatah sukla 
ityadih, tasyapi prthubudhnodarakarah $uklatvajatiyuktagunasamavayityadih. “Or let us admit that 
immediate perception is purely momentary. Even in [such a momentary immediate perception], 
there is an act of grasping (vimarsa), and this is a necessity; ‘otherwise’, [i.e.], if it were not the 
case, then [someone] going in haste with a single idea in mind, [someone] quickly reading 
letters, or someone rapidly reciting a book of mantras, wouldn’t reach his goal, wouldn’t pro- 
nounce the letters, nor would he recite [the mantras]. To explain—how could one reach the 
desired place without an act of grasping (pardmarsa) consisting in the union and separation [of 
various elements]: first the awareness of that place, [then] the desire to make a step, the action 
consisting in making that step, the awareness of having made that step, the synthesis 
(anusamdhàna) with the [cognition] of a second goal, the desire to leave the first place, the 
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necessarily—contrary to what the Buddhists hold—an abstract concept: the 
concept (vikalpa) is only a variety of vimarSa, a partial aspect of it, but vimarsa is 
not exhausted by the definition of vikalpa, for vimarśa is consciousness's essential 
dynamism.” 

Thus for the Buddhists, activity, which means primarily artificiality, does 
not constitute the essence of consciousness. We do build artificial entities that 
we call “objects”, and these artificial entities leave “residual traces" (vasana) 
which in turn produce new objects, but according to the Buddhists, one can 
imagine a consciousness in which there would be no more activity, that is to 
say, a consciousness devoid of concepts (nirvikalpa), the pure sensation of the 
absolutely singular reality devoid of any subject-object duality—such is a 
Buddha's awareness.Óó^ Since they see activity as a contingent feature of 


Footnote 62 continued 

synthesis (anusamdhi) with the [cognition] of yet another place, the desire to make a step towards 
that [other place]... And one must make the same reasoning as regards quickly reading and 
reciting, etc. In these [two latter cases] in particular, there is an association with the movement, 
etc., of the point and organ of articulation. And in [all these cases], since we do not witness the 
construction of a gross concept (which appears only later), [one must conclude] that in order for 
this rapidity to take place, there must be a subtle act of grasping (pratyavamaráa) that is nothing 
but the power of verbal expression ($abdabhavanàa) in a condensed form. For the gross concept 
(vikalpa) is the power of verbal expression which, [so far] condensed, has been explicitly devel- 
oped. For instance, the development of ‘this’ is ‘pot’, ‘white’, etc., and the development of [the 
latters] is [respectively] ‘a form having a large basis and a swell’, and ‘that which has an inherent 
quality associated to the genus of whiteness”. 


$5 This distinction between vimaráa and vikalpa is developed in I, 6: the first verse states that the 
“grasping of the I" (ahampratyavamarsa) is not a mere concept (vikalpa), and Abhinavagupta 
explains that the vikalpa necessarily involves multiplicity, for according to its Buddhists’ definition 
itself, the concept of X consists in the act of separation of X from any non-X (to think of a “cow” 
is to eliminate mentally whatever is not a cow). But, as Utpaladeva notes in the second verse, in 
the case of the grasping by the subject of his own knowing activity—which is a kind of vimarsa — 
such a distinction is not possible, for the idea of conscious light (prakasa) cannot be constructed by 
negating non-light from it. I can build the concept of a cow by eliminating from the object cow" 
whatever other object is different from it; but when I say T", I am not eliminating from my 
consciousness whatever is not my consciousness, for everything that I am aware of is part of it. It is 
true that I do perceive myself as opposed to other subjects, and in that measure my self-awareness 
has the nature of a concept and is artificial (see I, 6, 4-5); but the pure act of self-awareness of the 
absolute consciousness that renders the individual's act of self-awareness possible is not itself a 
concept, for it grasps an “T” that is absolutely boundless. 


9* See for instance the passage in Vasubandhu's Viméatika (the end of verse 17, svapne 
drgvisayabhavam naprabuddho’vagacchati, "Someone who has not awakened (aprabuddha) does 
not understand the non-existence of the objects of [his] perceptions”, and its commentary) where 
Vasubandhu describes the difference between people who have not awakened to reality and 
people who have—i.e., Buddhas: evam vitathavikalpabhyasavasananidraya prasupto lokah svapna 
ivábhütam artham pasyann aprabuddhas tadabhavam yathavan nàvagacchati. yadà tu tatprati- 
paksalokottaranirvikalpajnanalabhat | prabuddho — bhavati tadā — tatprsthalabdhasuddhalauki- 
kajnanasammukhibhavad visayabhavam yathavad avagacchatiti samanam etat. “Thus, people, 
asleep with a sleep [due to] the residual traces (vasana) [themselves due to] the repetition of 
unreal concepts (vikalpa), seeing, as in a dream, an object that [actually] does not exist, do not 
understand the non-existence of this [object] as they should, since they have not awakened. But 
when [people] have awakened because [they] have obtained a cognition (jñāna) devoid of con- 
cepts (nirvikalpa) which is supra-mundane and opposite to the [sleep due to the vasanas], then, 
they understand as they should the non-existence of objects, because [they are now] in presence of 
the pure mundane knowledge that [they] have acquired on the basis of this [supra-mundane 
knowledge]; therefore, it is the same [for them, whether in a dream or in the phenomenal world]". 
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consciousness, one could object that one does not see why consciousness is 
ordinarily engaged in building an artificial world of concepts. The Vijüiana- 
vadins’ answer consists in saying that these concepts are produced by the 
awakening of residual traces which have been left by previous concepts in turn 
produced by the awakening of residual traces and so on, and that there is no 
beginning to such a process? The Buddhist externalists can criticize this 
answer—and indeed they do so in the 5th chapter of the Vimarsini—by saying 
that thus the Vijüanavadins never account for the variety built by con- 
sciousness: to say that it is the result of a beginningless tendency is only to 
push the question one step away, for the Vijüanavadins never explain this 
beginningless tendency itself. By contrast, the Pratyabhijíia philosophy con- 
siders phenomenal variety to be the product of the very essence of con- 
sciousness, namely its dynamism, its creativity. To say that the very essence of 
prakasa is vimar$a amounts to saying that every conscious manifestation 
involves an act, a creation; and consciousness is not made to create primarily 
through the external determinism of residual traces, but out of its intrinsic 
freedom (svatantrya).®° Since creativity is not, contrary to what the Buddhists 
hold, a contingent feature of consciousness, but its very core, and since it is not 
the result of some determinism but the expression of its natural freedom, this 
intrinsic dynamism is enough to account for the diversity of the phenomenal 
world, and there is no need to have recourse to the extrinsic mechanism of 
some residual traces that would be “left” in consciousness without being 


65 Concerning the thesis according to which this process is beginningless (anddi), see for instance 
fn. 11 above. 


56 Immediately after having stated (in I, 5, 11) that the essence of conscious manifestation is 
vimarsa, Utpaladeva adds in I, 5, 12: átmáta eva caitanyam citkriyàácitikartrtà / tatparyenoditas tena 
jadatma hi vilaksanah // “For this very reason, the Self is [identified at the beginning of the 
Sivasütras with] sentiency (caitanya); for it is due to this general meaning [of sentiency as] the 
agency (kartrta) with regard to cognitions, which is the action (kriya) of consciousness (cir), that 
[something] which is insentient (jada) is said to be different [from the Self]”. Abhinavagupta 
comments at length the allusion to the Sivasatras’ opening sentence, explaining that Utpaladeva 
writes “the Self is sentiency” instead of “the Self is sentient” in order to point out the fact that 
sentiency is the fundamental property of consciousness, the basis on which its other properties 
rest; he then comments (IPV, vol. I, p. 202) upon the meaning of “sentiency” as citkriydcitikartrta: 
citkriya ca citau kartrtà, svatantryam samyojanaviyojandnusamdhanadiripam átmamáatrataàyam eva 
jadavad avisrantatvam aparicchinnaprakàásasüratvam ananyamukhapreksitvam iti. tad evānātmarūpāj 
jadàt samyojanaviyojanadisvatantryavikalad vailaksanyadayiti. “And the agency (kartrta) as regards 
cognition is the action of consciousness (citkriyd); [it means] the freedom (svátantrya) consisting in 
joining, separating, synthesizing and so on, [i.e.], the fact of not being confined to one's limited self 
as an insentient [entity] (jada) [is], the fact of having as one's essence an uninterrupted light 
(prakà$a), the fact of not being dependent on anything else (ananyamukhapreksitva). It is precisely 
this [property] which brings about the distinction [between the free Self and] an insentient [entity] 
(jada) which, being devoid of the freedom (svatantrya) to join, divide, etc., does not consist in a 
Self". The very essence of the Self is thus defined as sentiency, which in turn is understood as an 
absolutely free dynamism. According to the Pratyabhijfia, this essential creativity of conscious- 
ness, which can be witnessed in the phenomenal world in such phenomena as dreams or imagi- 
nation, finds its highest form in the cosmic activity of the universal consciousness constantly 
creating the world without any material cause (upādāna) as a yogin who makes cities and bat- 
tles appear to an audience without having recourse to any material device. See IPK I, 5, 7: 
cidatmaiva hi devo’ntahsthitam icchavasdd bahih / yogiva nirupddanam arthajátam prakàásayet // 
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fundamentally part of it. This is also the reason why, according to the 
Pratyabhijia philosophy, to free oneself is not to get rid of the phenomenal 
multiplicity, but to gain access to a state of consciousness where objectivity 
still appears, but as the product of this constant and infinite creativity of 
consciousness; and where subjectivity still appears, but as the source of this 
universal creativity, and not as the limited individuality which I ordinarily 
attribute to myself: to free oneself is to recognize oneself as the universal Self 


Foonote 66 continued 

“For the Lord, which consists in nothing but consciousness (cit), manifests externally, without any 
material cause (upadana) the [entire] mass of the objects residing within Him out of his free will 
(icchā), like a yogin”. It is worth noting that according to Abhinavagupta, Utpaladeva chooses the 
example of the yogin rather than that of dream, remembrance, imagination or volition (which also 
involve a creation devoid of material cause) among other reasons because in these latter cases one 
might suspect that these creations are not entirely free, since they might be produced by the 
determinism of residual traces. The idea here is to emphasize the free will (iccha) or freedom 
(svatantrya) which characterizes consciousness as opposed to the passivity of insentient beings. See 
IPV, vol. I, pp. 182-183: iha tavat svapnasmaranamanoràjyasamkalpádisu niladyabhasavaicitryam 
bahyasamarpakahetuvyatirekenaiva nirbhasata iti yady apy asti sambhavah, tathapi tadabhàasavai- 
citryam asthairyat sarvapramatrasadharanyat pirvanubhavasamskarajatvasambhavandad avastv iti 
Sankyeta. yat punar idam yoginam icchamatrena purasenddivaicitryanirmanam  drstam, 
tatropadanam prasiddhamrtkasthasukrasonitadivaicitryamayam na sambhavaty eva. “Regarding 
this [conscious creativity], even though there is this possibility that at least in such [conscious 
phenomena] as dream (svapna), memory (smarana), the kingdom of imagination (manordajya) or 
the representation of a desired object (samkalpa), a variety of manifestations of [objects] such as 
‘blue’, etc., may be manifest without any cause distinct [from consciousness] that would be an 
external [entity] producing [this variety of objects]—even so, one might fear that this variety of 
manifestations of [objects] might not be real, due to the fact that it does not last, that it is not 
common to all subjects, [and] that it is possible that it might be produced by residual traces 
(samskàra) [left by] previous experiences. But in this creation by yogins of a variety [of objects] 
such as cities, armies and so on, which is witnessed [to take place] through their sole free will 
(iccha), no material cause (upādāna) consisting of various things well known [in ordinary action] 
such as clay, wood, semen or blood can be supposed at all". Later in his commentary of this verse, 
Abhinavagupta once more points out freedom (svatantrya) as the characteristic of consciousness 
which, once acknowledged, makes the supposition of a reality external to consciousness perfectly 
superfluous (Ibid., pp. 184-185): tatra yogisamvida eva sā tadrsi $aktih - yad abhasavaicitryarüpam 
arthajatam — prakàásayati, iti tad asti | sambhavah—yat — samvid — evàbhyupagatasvatant- 
ryüpratighatalaksanàd icchavisesavasat samvido’nadhikatmataya anapāyād antahsthitam eva sad 
bhavajatam idam ity evam | prànabuddhidehader  vitirnakiyanmatrasamvidriipad | bühya- 
tvenabhasayatiti, tad iha viévarüpabhàsavaicitrye cidatmana eva svatantryam kim nabhyupagamyate 
svasamvedanasiddham, kimiti hetvantaraparyesanaprayasena khidyate. “In that regard, the power 
of the cognitions of a yogin is such that it manifests a mass of objects consisting in a variety of 
conscious manifestations. Therefore it is possible that consciousness itself, whose freedom 
(svatantrya) is acknowledged, out of its particular free will (iccha) consisting in being free from 
obstruction (apratighata), may manifest as external to the vital energy, intellect, body and so 
on—the nature of which is consciousness, [but] has been somewhat limited—[i.e.] in the [objec- 
tive] form ‘this’, the mass of objects which [actually] completely rests within [this consciousness], 
because [in fact these objects] never cease to be identical with consciousness. Therefore why is it 
that the freedom (svatantrya) of what is nothing but consciousness, which is established [merely] 
by self-awareness (svasamvedana), is not acknowledged regarding this variety of manifestations 
consisting in the universe? Why should [we] get exhausted with the trouble of searching for 
another cause [for the variety of the phenomenal world]?”’. 
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endowed with this infinite power (Sakti) which is inseparably knowledge and 
action.°” 


II. 3. Incarnated action as the final stage of knowledge 


Abhinavagupta goes on: 


saiva tu svaśaktyā prdnapuryastakakramena Sariram api samcaramànà 
spandanarūpā safi vyāpāravyāhārātmikā māyāpade’pi pramānņasya pra- 
tyaksüder visayah. sā ca paraśarīirādisāhityenāvagatā svam svabhāvam 
jñānātmakam gamayati.© 


But that same [power of action], when it pervades the body also by its 
own power, by gradually [entering] the vital energy and the subtle body, 
since it consists in a stir (spandana), that is to say, a speech (vyāhāra) 
which is an activity (vyāpāra),® is, even in the sphere of the phenomenal 
world, the object of a valid means of knowledge (pramana) such as direct 
perception and so on. And this [power of action], when it is known in 
association with the body, etc., of someone else, makes known its own 
nature consisting in knowledge. 


Here too, as Abhinavagupta turns to phenomenal action, the difference 
between the Vijianavada’s and the Pratyabhijiia's doctrines becomes obvious. 
For according to the Buddhists, action in the ordinary sense of the term does 
not have any ontological value; it is an illusion, a mere imaginary product of 
our intellectual constructions. When we believe that we are perceiving a man 


walking for instance, in fact we are only experiencing a series of different 


67 Thus towards the end of the treatise (IV, 15), Utpaladeva describes someone who has attained 
liberation as someone who has fully recognized himself as this infinite creativity, and who becomes 
omniscient and omnipotent because he has now fully appropriated powers that already belonged 
to him before this recognition, but that he did not fully enjoy because he had not fully recognized 
them as his: evam átmànam etasya samyag jfiünakriye tathā / pasyan yathepsitàn arthàn [Vrtti, B, 
SOAS: jānan yathepsitàn pa$yan KSTS, Bhdaskari, J1, J2: jánan yathepsitàn arthan L (post correc- 
tionem)] jānāti ca karoti ca // “Thus fully perceiving the self, his knowledge and his action as [they 
have been shown to be in the treatise], one knows and creates objects as one wishes them [to be]". 


68 TPV, vol. I, pp. 47-48. 


© Bhaskarakantha's text (see Bháskari, vol. I, p. 75) does not have vyāpāravyāhārātmikā, but only 
vyaparatmika (“that is to say, an activity"). At first sight the mention of vyahára, speech, seems a 
bit odd here. Nonetheless, all the consulted manuscripts in which this passage is preserved (B, J1, 
SOAS, L) agree with the KSTS reading. Besides, a similar expression is used by Abhinavagupta in 
the corresponding passage of the IPVV (vol. I, p. 101): incarnated action is said to be vyapara- 
vyühararüpá, “consisting in a speech which is an activity". The mention of speech here as an 
essential form of action is explained not only by the fact that, as we have seen while examining the 
Buddhist controversy over our awareness of others, the Buddhists favour speech as the paradig- 
matic action through which we infer the existence of others, but also by the fact that in the Trika, 
transcendantal Speech is identified with the dynamism of consciousness; thus in the IPVV 
(vol. I, p. 105), Abhinavagupta identifies the various degrees of objectification of action with the 
different levels of the emanation of Speech. 
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static momentary perceptions: a man in a place P1 at a time T1; then a man in 
a place P2 at a time T2, etc. We do “recognize” the various men thus per- 
ceived as “the same" individual; but such a recognition (pratyabhijfía) is 
actually illusory, for these men remain irreductibly different, since even if we 
are to suppose that their “form” is the same—thus ignoring the numerous tiny 
differences occurring at every instant in the body that we are ‘‘recogniz- 
ing"—these men exist only insofar as they are manifested in a momentary 
cognition, associated with a particular place and time; a man perceived in a 
place P1 at a time T1 is necessarily different from a man perceived in a place 
P2 at a time T2. What we call “action” is nothing but the projection of an 
imaginary identity onto irreductibly different moments, the illegitimate 
identification of distinct momentary entities." Besides, action necessarily 
involves succession (krama), but priority and posteriority do not belong to the 
objects of our perceptions, for our consciousness is made of a series of 
momentary cognitions: at the time T1 when I am perceiving X at the place P1, 
X cannot be "prior" to the X that I will perceive at the time T2, for my 
cognition of X at the time T2 has not arisen yet; nor can it become prior to the 
X perceived at the time T2, for when the cognition of X at the time T2 arises, 
the cognition of X at the time T1 has already vanished into naught. It is 
through a conceptualization a posteriori that my mind links together the two 
cognitions and builds between them a dynamic unity that I never actually 
perceived. Action thus turns out to be not only a mere concept, but also a 


7? See IPK I, 2, 9, summarizing a Buddhist objection: kriyápy arthasya kāyādes tattaddeàdijatatà / 
nanya’drsteh na sápy eka kramikaikasya cocita // “As for action (kriya), it is [nothing but] the fact 
that an object such as the body comes to exist in this or that [particular] place, [time and form]; 
[and] it is nothing else, because [nothing else] is perceived; nor can this [action] be one, successive, 
and belong to one [single subject]". Abhinavagupta comments, explaining the Buddhist's position 
(IPV, vol. I, pp. 80-81): iha parispandariipam távad gacchati, calati, patatity ádi yat pratibhàsagoc- 
aram, tatra grhadesagatadevadattasvariipad anantaram bahyadesavartidevadattasvariipam—ity etavad 
upalabhyate, na tu tatsvarüpátiriktàm kamcid anyam kriyüm pratimah. devadatto dinam tisthatity atra tu 
prabhatakalavistadevadattasvarüpam tatah praharakdldlingitatatsvaripam ity Gdi bhati, dugdham 
parinamata ity atra madhuravasturüpam amlavasturüpam dravarüpam kathinarüpam ity Gdi. evam 
taddesataya tatkalataya tadakarataya ca bhava eva bhati. sadr$yac ca tatra pratyabhijfia bhinne'pi 
kadyakesanakhadav iva. “As regards [the so-called action], for sure, in that which consists in a 
movement that is within the range of manifestation, such as ‘he is going’, ‘he is moving’, ‘he is 
falling’, only this is [actually] perceived: immediately after the form of Devadatta residing in a 
place which is a house, the form of Devadatta situated in a place which is outside [the house]; but 
we do not perceive any other action which would be something over and above these forms. As for 
this [experience]: ‘Devadatta is staying for a day’, in it [this only] is manifest: the form of 
Devadatta, associated with the morning time, [and] then the form of [Devadatta], associated with 
[another] part of the day, etc. [Similarly,] in this [experience]: ‘the milk is undergoing a trans- 
formation’, [this only is manifest]: the form of a sweet substance, [and then] the form of a sour 
substance; a liquid form, [and then] a solid form. Thus, only one thing is manifest as having this 
[particular] place, this [particular] time, and this [particular] form; and because of a similarity 
between those [different things associated with different places, times and forms], there is a 
recognition (pratyabhijfia) of them, although they are [actually] different [from each other], as 
when [we recognize someone in spite of the fact that] his body, hair and nails [are different]". 
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contradictory concept, involving both multiplicity—insofar as it implies a 
succession of different moments—and unity.”! 

So according to the Buddhists, we infer from the other's speech—which is a 
kind of action—the fact that he too is a conscious being. But not only is such a 
knowledge a mere abstraction; in addition, my cognition of action itself is 
actually a mere mental construction, so that in the end my awareness of the 
others appears, just as that of objects, as an illusion produced by my mind. 

According to Utpaladeva and Abhinavagupta too, our awareness of the 
others is rooted in our awareness of their actions. But the reason why action 
plays such a crucial role in our recognition of other subjects is somewhat 
different. According to Dharmakirti, from the invariable concomitance 
between the cognition “I want to speak" and the cognition “I am speaking", I 
infer that when X is speaking, X too must have had previously a desire to 
speak, a desire which is the cause of action. The Pratyabhijiia philosophers do 
not understand the invariable concomitance as a causality relation (kdrya- 
karanübháva)—they show in the passage previously examined of the 5th 
chapter that such a causality relation cannot be accounted for in an idealistic 
system—but as an identity relation (radatmyabhava). According to them, we 
are aware of the existence of other subjects when we are aware of their 
actions, for the simple reason that consciousness is, in its essence, action. 
Perceptible action is nothing but an inferior form of vimarsa, consciousness's 
dynamism; and our freedom to act in the phenomenal world is nothing but an 


7! See Abhinavagupta's commentary on the same verse (IPV, vol. I, pp. 83-84): tatra pürvápa- 
rarüpatà ksanünàm, na tu svátmani kimcit pürvam aparam và, vastumátram hi tat. ato vikalpapranitam 
pürváparibhütatvam kramarüpatà kriyaya laksanam na vastu kimcit sprsati, te hi ksand nàányonyas- 
variipavista iti katham eka kriyà, kramo hi bhedena vyàpto'bhinne tadabhavat, bhedasya viruddham 
aikyam iti katham kramikaikà ceti syat? athaikatrasraye’vasthandd ekà, tatrapi tatksanátirikto na kascid 
asrayo’nubhityate, ksanà eva hi prabandhavrttayo bhanti. kim ca tathabhütair bhinnade$akalakaraih 
kriyaksanair ávista asrayah katham ekah syát? ata eva devadatto'yam, sa eva gradmam prdapta iti 
sddrsyad bhavanti pratyabhijfià naikyam vastavam gamayitum alam. “With regard to those [experi- 
ences of so-called action], the moments (ksana) have priority and posteriority, but in itself, nothing 
is either prior nor posterior, for [what we perceive] is a mere thing (vastumatra) [devoid of 
succession since it is purely momentary]. Therefore succession, [i.e.], the fact of being made prior 
and posterior which is characteristic of action, [since it] has as its very life a [mere] concept 
(vikalpa), does not grasp any real entity; for the moments are not associated with each other's 
nature; so how could action be one? For succession is necessarily concomitant with difference, 
since there is no succession in what is devoid of difference. [Therefore], since unity is contradictory 
with difference, how could [action] be [both] successive and one? But if [the opponent were to 
answer that action] is one, because of its resting on one single substrate, even in that case [we 
would answer that] no substrate whatsoever is experienced over and above these moments; for 
only moments occurring in a series are manifest. Moreover, how could a substrate associated with 
moments of action having such distinct places, times and forms be one? For this very reason, the 
recognition (pratyabhijfíia) that occurs because of a similarity in this form: ‘it is that same 
Devadatta who has reached the village’ does not have the power to make [us] know a real unity". 
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expression, albeit at an inferior ontological level, of consciousness's 
freedom.” 

What then differentiates external action from the internal conscious act 
that characterizes me as a sentient being? Nothing but the manner in which 
this action is manifested. For consciousness has the power to grasp itself not 
only subjectively, in the form “T”, but also objectively, in the form *'this". The 
objects of the phenomenal world are nothing but aspects of the universal 
subjectivity objectively manifested; just as, due to the power of imagination, I 
can present to myself this or that object, the nature of which is in fact nothing 
but my subjective power to manifest myself and to grasp myself not as myself, 
but as this or that, in the same way the objective world is just the manifes- 
tation by myself of myself as not being myself. Accordingly, action can manifest 
itself subjectively, as the internal conscious grasping of the *I"—or objec- 
tively, as an external event in the phenomenal world.” Ordinary action is 


72 This is one of the fundamental points of disagreement between the Pratyabhijiia philosophers 
(and more broadly, the Trika to which they belong) and their fellow Saivas of the Siddhanta, for 
while the formers endeavour to show that material action (kriya)—including ritual action—is 
nothing but an ontologically inferior manifestation of knowledge (jfiana) (so that liberation can be 
sought through a purely conscious process, ritual being considered as a mere “paradigm”, 
udáharana, for this conscious process), the latters maintain a sharp distinction between action and 
knowledge - a distinction which is at the core of their dualism between consciousness and the 
material cause (upddana) of the material world (see above, fn. 66 for a criticism by the 
Pratyabhijfia philosophers of the idea of cosmic creation through such an upādāna). It is this 
distinction which justifies the unavoidable recourse to ritual in their system in order to achieve 
liberation, since freedom can be obtained only through the removal of an impurity (mala) which is 
a material substance, and therefore requires more than a gnoseologic process to be removed. For 
an analysis of this disagreement between the Saivas “of the left" and “of the right" regarding the 
relation between action and knowledge, see Sanderson (1992), pp. 282—291, and Sanderson (1995), 
particularly pp. 38-53. 


® See the end of the Jñānādhikāra (IPV, vol. I, pp. 338-339), where Abhinavagupta states: na 
cüsydsau prakasalaksanah svátmàá nilàdyuparága$ ca pardmarsanasiinya eváste sphatikamaner iva, 
api tu sadaiva vimr$yamanarüpah, iti vimréadrüpatvam anavacchinnavimarsatananyonmukhatvam 
ünandaikaghanatvam evásya máhesvaryam. sa eva hy ahambhāvātmā vimarso devasya kridádimay- 
asya $uddhe paramarthikyau jfánakriye, prakásarüpata jndnam tatraiva svātantryātmā vimarsah 
kriyd, vimarśaś cantahkrtaprakasah, iti vimar$a eva paravasthayam jfanakriye, paraparavasthayam 
tu bhagavatsadàásivabhuvidantásamánadhikaranyápannáhamtüvimarsasvabhàüve, apardvasthayam ca 
mayapada idambhavapradhanyena vartamane. “And this Self consisting in luminosity (prakasa), as 
well as his affections by [objects] such as blue and so on, does not exist devoid of the 
conscious act of grasping (paramarásana), as [the self] of a crystal; rather, its nature is constantly 
engaged in the conscious act of grasping. Therefore, the fact that this [Self] is Mahesvara, ‘the 
Great Lord’, is nothing but the fact that its nature is to be grasping (vimrsyamdnaripa), the 
fact that this grasping is uninterrupted, [his] freedom, the fact that [it] is nothing but bliss; for 
it is this very act of grasping (vimar$a) consisting in subjectivity (ahambhdva) of the Lord who 
is playful, etc., which is the pure and ultimately real knowledge (jfana) and action (kriyd). 
Knowledge (jfana) is the fact of consisting in luminosity (praka$a), and within that very 
[knowledge], the conscious act of grasping (vimarsa), which is nothing but freedom (svatantrya), 
is action (kriyd); and the act of grasping (vimarsa) is luminosity (praka$a) made interior. 
Therefore it is just the act of grasping (vimarsa) which, at the highest (para) level, is [both] 
knowledge and action. At the intermediate (parapara) level which is that of the lord Sada$siva, 
[knowledge and action] consist in an act of grasping (vimarsa), the subjectivity (ahanta) of 
which has become equivalent to objectivity (idanta); and at the lower (apara) level which is 
that of differentiated manifestation (maya), they occur in a way which is predominantly 
objective (idambhavapradhanyena)". 
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nothing more than the “final stage" (paryanta) of a conscious process—be it 
described from the cosmogonic point of view of the universal consciousness 
constantly engaged in creating the world, or from the phenomenological point 
of view of any ordinary conscious phenomenon—evolving from the initial 
expression of a pure subjectivity, in the form “T”, to that of objectivity, where 
it takes the form of bodily movement.” 

It is true that, as the Buddhists remark, phenomenal action appears to 
reason as a contradictory phenomenon, since it involves both unity and plu- 
rality. Nonetheless Utpaladeva devotes a great part of the Jfianadhikara to 
showing that consciousness is precisely a reality that transcends such a con- 
tradiction, for the essence of consciousness is to be both one and multiple. To 
be conscious is to have the power to manifest oneself freely, as this or that—as 
one, or as multiple, or as both; when I perceive or imagine several objects, in 
this act of representation I still recognize myself as the unitary basis of this 
manifestation. Therefore as long as action is conceived of as resting on 
consciousness, it escapes contradiction, because its multiplicity is nothing but 
the power of the unitary consciousness to manifest itself as multiple and 
successive. ? 


74 See for instance the beginning of Utpaladeva's Vrtti to his own karika, p. 4: jivatam kriya 
kayaparispandaparyantibhitanyatrapi pratyaksd, jňānam atmavedyam paratrapi kriyayaiva prasidhyati. 
“For living beings, action (kriya), when it has reached the final stage (paryantibhata) which is 
bodily movement, is [the object of] a direct perception in others as well; it is through action that 
knowledge, which is [otherwise only] an object of self-perception, becomes obvious in others as 
well". 


75 See the beginning of the Kriyadhikara, where Abhinavagupta, following Utpaladeva, shows how 
the establishment of a conscious subject capable of remaining one while manifesting multiplicity in 
the Jianadhikara ipso facto renders the Buddhists’ objection concerning action null and void (IPV, 
vol. II, pp. 4-5): eka kriyá kramikà katham Gsrayasyaikatvabhavatve sati ghatata iti yad uktam, tathà 
tatra tatra sthita iti, dvisthasyanekaripatvad iti ca yad uktam, tad api pratiksiptam eva, yata iyati 
pürvapaksa iyad eva jivitam ekam anekasvabhàvam katham sydd iti. tatra coktam citsvabhàvasya dar- 
panasyevaikatánapabadhanenabhasabhedasambhave ka iva virodha iti, tasmat pratyabhijnanabalad 
eko’py asau padarthatma svabhavabhedàn viruddhün yávad angikurute tüvat te virodhüd eva kra- 
marüpatayá nirbhasamánas tam ekam kriya$rayam sampddayantiti. “That which has been said [by the 
Buddhist in verse I, 2, 9, namely]: ‘How an action, being [both] one (eka) [and] successive 
(kramikà), can be possible if [its] substrate (asraya) has a unitary nature?’, as well as that which has 
been said accordingly [by the same Buddhist opponent in verse I, 2, 10:] '[We only experience 
that] this or that existing, [this or that comes into being, and nothing more; and there is no relation 
other than that of causality]’, and [in the verse I, 2, 11:] ‘Since that which rests on two [things] has a 
nature that is not unitary, [since that which is already accomplished cannot require something else, 
and since dependence, etc., are impossible, therefore the agent (kartr) also is an imaginary con- 
struction]’, that also has been completely refuted. For the whole life of [our] opponent's discourse 
amounts to this much: ‘How could there be anything [both] unitary (eka) and having a nature that 
is plural (aneka)?'; but in the [previous section], [Utpaladeva] has answered: what contradiction 
indeed could there be [between unity and multiplicity], since there can be a differentiation in the 
manifestations without any disappearance of the unity (ekata) of the nature of consciousness (cir), 
just as [there can be a differentiation in the manifestations] of a mirror [which, while being unitary, 
manifests a multiplicity reflected in it]? Therefore this [subject], although [remaining] one (eka) by 
virtue of a recognition (pratyabhijfiana), being the self of all objects, assumes differences of natures 
that are contradictory. For this reason those [differences], shining in succession (krama) precisely 
because of the contradiction [if they shone simultaneously], transform this unitary (eka) [subject] 
into a substrate of action (kriyasraya)". For the Pratyabhijfià philosophers, succession (krama) 
is not—contrary to what the Buddhists claim—the essence of action, but only a quality that it 
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But what does it mean to say that action "rests" on consciousness? And 
what do we perceive, when we perceive an action in the world? Certainly we 
do not perceive the act of a consciousness grasping itself, we do not see 
vimarsa itself, when we witness somebody’s activity; for as Abhinvagupta says 
in the same passage devoted to how we are aware of other subjects, 


na ca jfiánam idantaya bhati, idantà hy ajfíanatvam, na canyad anyena vapusá 
bhatam bhatam bhavet. 

And knowledge does not shine as an object (idantaya), for objectivity 
(idantà) consists in the absence of knowing, and one [thing] that is mani- 
fested in a form different [from its own] cannot be [really] manifested. 


We cannot perceive the others’ subjectivity, for subjectivity is precisely that 
which escapes any attempt to be objectified, that which cannot be taken as an 
object. Nonetheless, when witnessing action associated with objective entities 
such as bodies, we do sense that we are dealing with a being that transcends mere 
objectivity, because we then recognize, despite a multiplicity of forms - or rather, 
at the core of that multiplicity - a fundamental unity: to see Caitra walking is to 
acknowledge the multiplicity of places, times and forms associated to his moving 
body— but it is also, inseparably, to sense Caitra’s fundamental unity through 
these changes. ’° To experience action in the world is to recognize a unity within a 
multiplicity, to perceive the "extension" (vaitatya) of an individual through a 


Footnote 75 continued 

acquires when action becomes an object in the phenomenal differentiated world, succession being 
nothing but the incompatibility, decreed by the Lord himself, between several different phe- 
nomena. See for instance IPK II, 1, 2: sakramatvam ca laukikyah kriyayah kalasaktitah / ghatate na 
tu sasvatyah prabhavyah syat prabhor iva // “And succession is possible for the mundane action, 
due to the power of time (kalasakti); but it cannot belong to the Lord's eternal [action], just as [it 
cannot belong] to the Lord [himself]". See also Abhinavagupta's commentary, particularly IPV, 
vol IL pp. 6-7: laukikyah kriyayah | sakramatvam — kalas$akter | abhasavicchedanapra- 
dar$anasamarthyarüpàat paramesvarat $aktivi$éesad ghatata upapadyate, ya tu prabhoh sambandhini 
tadavyatirikta kriyasaktih $a$vatt kalenasprsta tasyah sakramatvam astiti sambhavanapi nasti, yatha 
prabhoh sakramatvam asambhavyam tathà tasyà api. “The succession of mundane action is ‘pos- 
sible'—[i.e.], logically possible because of the ‘power of time’, [i.e.], because of the particular 
power of the Lord consisting in the ability to manifest a separation (vicchedana) between mani- 
festations; but the power of action which belongs to the Lord, [i.e.] which is not separated from 
Him, being eternal, [i.e.] being devoid of any contact with time, one cannot even suppose [for a 
moment] that it may have succession; for just as the succession of the Lord is impossible, so is that 
of his [power of action]." 

76 See for instance IPV, vol. II, p. 14, where Abhinavagupta, after having explained spatial order, 
turns to temporal order and gives by the way a definition of mundane action, using the example of 
a moving hand: yada tu gadhapratyabhijnaprakasabalat tad evedam hastasvarüpam iti pratipattau 
mürtena bhedah, atha canyanyarüpatvam bhati tadaikasmin svarüpe yad anyad anyad rüpam tad- 
virodhavasad asahabhavat kriyety ucyate. “But when, while the cognition ‘this is the same form of 
a hand' is taking place due to the very intense light of a recognition (pratyabhijfia), there is 
[nonetheless] a difference in the [perceived] form [of this moving hand], and the form is therefore 
manifested as ever changing; then this ever changing form which cannot occur in a unitary nature 


»» 


because of the contradiction [between these different forms] is called ‘action’”’. 
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multiplicity of places, times and forms." The Buddhists rightly point out the 
oddity of such an experience of unity-and-multiplicity; nevertheless they are 
wrong to say that because action seems to involve a contradiction, it should be 
discarded as an illusory phenomenon, for action does not possess any of the 
features that the Buddhists themselves attribute to illusory phenomena." And 
indeed, in our everyday lives, while we experience both unity and multiplicity in 
our perceptions of actions, it does not occur to us that these actions are 


77 See the concise definition of action in Abhinavagupta’s commentary to IPK II, 2, 3 (IPV, vol. II, 
p. 43): devadattasya yad vaitatyam sā kriyā. “Action is the fact that Devadatta extends [through 
place, time and form]". 


78 Commenting upon Dharmakirti’s first statement in the NB (NB I, 1: samyagjfiánapürvikà sarva- 
purusarthasiddhir iti tad vyutpádyate. “The obtainment of all human goals is preceded by a correct 
knowledge (samyagj&ana), therefore this [correct knowledge] is discussed [in this treatise]’’), 
Dharmottara explains (NBT, pp. 17-18): avisamvadakam  jfiánam samyagjfianam. loke ca pürvam 
upadarsitam artham prápayan samvddaka ucyate. tadvaj jfüünam api pradarsitam artham pràpayat 
samvadakam ucyate. “ “Right knowledge’ is a knowledge which is not deceptive (avisamvadaka). And 
in the world [as well], [someone] who makes [us] reach an object that [he] has first shown [to us] is 
called ‘trustworthy’ (samvádaka). Accordingly, the knowledge also which makes [us] reach an object 
that [it has previously] shown to us is called ‘trustworthy’”’. Right knowledge is therefore defined as 
that which is not later contradicted by another cognition, and which effectively brings about the effect 
that we are expecting from it, i.e. which has “causal efficacy" (arthakriya). In IPK II, 2, 1, Utpaladeva 
shows that the cognition of action, since it is not systematically contradicted by a subsequent cog- 
nition and therefore has a relative "stability" (sthairya), and since it has causal efficacy (upayoga, 
arthakriya), must be considered as valid: kriyasambandhasamanyadravyadikkalabuddhayah / satyah 
sthairyopayogübhyam ekānekāśrayā matah // “The cognitions of action, relation, universal, substance, 
place and time, the substrate of which is both unitary and plural (ekaneka), must be considered as 
valid, because of [their] stability (sthairya) and efficacy (upayoga)". Abhinavagupta thus comments 
on the word sthairya (IPV, vol. II, pp. 29-31): cittattvad anyatra ya kriyabuddhih kartrkarmakaranádisu 
caitro vrajati, tandulà viklidyante, edhà jvalantiti, tasyà ekanekarupas caitrádyartha Gsraya alambanam. 
tathà hi—tattadde$akalakarabhinnah tatra caitradeho’nekasvabhavo’pi sa evdyam ity ekarüpatàm apa- 
rityajann eva nirbhàsate, sa eva caikanekaripo’rthah kriyà tathaiva pratibhàsanàc ca padramarthiki, dvi- 
candradi tu tathà bhasamanam apy uttarakalam pramávyaparanuvrttirüpasya sthairyasyonmülanena 
dvicandro nástity evamrüpenásatyam, iha puna$ calati caitra ity evambhüto vimars$o'nuvartamáno na 
kenacid unmülyamàanah samvedyate. “The cognition of action as regards something which is not the 
reality of [pure] consciousness, [i.e. the cognition of mundane action] as regards the agent, the act, the 
instrument of action, etc., in such [experiences as] ‘Caitra is walking’, ‘the grains of rice are being 
cooked’, or ‘the fuel is burning’, has a ‘substrate’ (asraya), [i.e.], a resting place that is an object such as 
Caitra, etc., consisting [both] in unity and multiplicity. To explain—in that [experience of mundane 
action], the body of Caitra, although having a plural nature [since it] is different as regards this and 
that places, times and forms, [nonetheless] shines without abandonning its unitary nature in the form 
‘this is the same [body]’. And it is this same object having a form [both] unitary and multiple that is 
action (kriya), and because it [continues to] shine exactly in the same way [later], this [action] is real; 
whereas the two moons and other [illusory manifestations of this kind], even though they are shining 
[now] in such a way, are not real, because of the destruction later—in the form ‘there aren't two 
moons!'—of the stability (sthairya), i.e. of the continuity of the activity of [this cognition of two 
moons]. Whereas in the case [of action], the conscious grasping (vimar$a) having such a form as 
‘Caitra is moving’ is experienced as persisting, as not being destroyed by anything". Besides, contrary 
to erroneous cognitions, the cognition of action obviously has the "efficacy" acknowledged by the 
Buddhists as a criterion for the validity of cognitions (see Ibid.): vrajyayam tu yam eva gramapraptim 
adhyavasyati tasyam avikalayam upayogo'syà iti sthairyüd upayogdc caikanekarüpakriyatattvalambanàá 
buddhih satyaiva. But in the case of going, the efficacy (upayoga) of this [action is found] in the same 
reaching of the village which [one] determinately apprehends [as the causal efficacy (arthakriyá) to be 
sought, and which is effectively produced by this action] entirely". 
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contradictory and thus illusory. Why? Because we recognize in them the char- 
acteristic of the only kind of entity that can bear both unity and multiplicity 
without being annulled by contradiction: a consciousness. For while being aware 
of the principle of contradiction, we are also aware that we can understand this 
principle only because our consciousness transcends it—consciousness can 
grasp that an object A cannot be non-A atthe same time and from the same point 
of view, precisely because consciousness can present to itself (that is to say, take 
the form of) both A and non-A. Utpaladeva and Abhinavagupta consider that 
no insentient entity can possess agency, for an object of knowledge (prameya)is a 
"self-confined" (parinisthita) entity. It is something which consciousness can 
define, something that can be circumscribed and distinguished once and for all 
from what it is not as having this or that characteristic, and the principle of 
contradiction as stated by Abhinavagupta (“there is a contradiction between 
one assertion and its negation when they are stated at the same time regarding 
the same thing") fully applies to it. For this reason such an object cannot be an 
agent. Agency requires a certain plasticity, a freedom (svdtantrya) to unite and 
divide, for action is both one and multiple; but an object, the nature (svabhdva) of 
which is one and static, since it is forever confined to its definition, cannot be 
considered as an agent. ? Indeed, we do speak of actions performed by insentient 
beings, as when we say that “the chariot is going"—but then we only speak of 


7? See IPK II, 4, 19: na ca yuktam jadasyaivam bhedábhedavirodhatah / ábhüsabhedàd ekatra cidatmani 
tu yujyate // * And this [action] can not belong to an insentient, because in that case there would be 
a contradiction between differentiation (bheda) and non-differentiation (abheda), because of the 
differentiation in the manifestations [that action implies]; but [this action] is possible as regards a 
unitary [subject] consisting in consciousness (cif)." Abhinavagupta comments, criticizing the 
Samkhya's conception of causality as the continual modification of a primordial nature (prakrti, 
pradhana) by showing that this primordial nature cannot be both an insentient reality and an agent 
(IPV, vol. IL, pp. 176-177): evam ity abhinnarüpasya dharminah satatapravahadbahutaradharmabhe- 
dasambhedasvatantryalaksanam parinamanakriydkartrkatvam yad uktam tat pradhandder na yuktam 
jadatvat, jado hi nama parinisthitasvabhavah prameyapadapatitah sa ca rüpabhedàd bhinno vyav- 
asthāpanīyo nilapitadivat, ekasvabhdvavattvac cabhinno nilavat, na tu sa eva svabhàvo bhinnas 
cabhinnas ca bhavitum arhati vidhinisedhayor ekatraikadà virodhat. ka$cit svabhávo bhinnah kascit tv 
abhinna iti cet, dvau tarhi imau svabhāvāv ekasya svabhávasya bhavetüm, na caivam yuktam 
bhedabhedavyavasthaivam ucchinnà sarvavastusv iti nyāyāt. evam jadasyedam iti parinisthitabhasatayá 
sarvatah paricchinnarüpatvena prameyapadapatitasya nàyam svabhàüvabheda ekatve saty upapadyate. 
“In that case’ [means]: the [idea previously] mentioned according to which a ‘quality-bearer’ 
(dharmin), the nature of which is not differentiated, such as [the Samkhya’s] ‘primordial nature’ 
(pradhàna), is the agent of the action of evolution (parinamana)—[an agency] which is charac- 
terized by a freedom (svdtantrya) to divide and unite numerous qualities (dharma) constantly 
occurring -, that [idea] is not sound, because the [Samkhya’s] ‘primordial nature’ for instance is 
insentient (jada). For indeed, what [we] call an insentient has a nature which is [self-]confined 
(parinisthita); it has fallen to the state of object of knowledge (prameya), but this [insentient 
primordial nature] must be established [by the opponent] to be differentiated (bhinna) because of 
the differences (bheda) of forms [that it is supposed to contain], such as ‘blue’, ‘yellow’ and so on. 
[On the other hand], because it possesses a unitary nature, it also [has to be] non differentiated 
(abhinna), as ‘blue’. But the same nature cannot stand to be both differentiated (bhinna) and non- 
differentiated (abhinna), because of the contradiction (virodha) [that there is] between one 
assertion and its negation [when they are stated] at the same time regarding the same thing. If [our 
opponent were to answer] that one certain nature (svabhdva) is differentiated, whereas one other 
[nature is not], then [we would answer that] these two natures would [themselves have to] belong 
to one single nature (svabhdva), and such a [hypothesis] is not sound, because of the principle: 
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these objects as *'acting" in a metaphorical sense, for we do not attribute free- 
dom to them, and we do not consider that the chariot “is going" in the same 
sense as Caitra “is going". And just as we can see a moving object without 
considering that this object is really acting, it also happens that we consider 
stillness as a kind of action—a further evidence that if action generally takes the 
form of bodily movement, it is rather defined as a freedom to move—which 
includes the possibility not to move.*' And freedom is the essence of con- 
sciousness: while an object is circumscribed once and for all to its static definition 
and form, consciousness is capable of taking all forms without losing its unity, 
like a unitary mirror reflecting a variegated landscape. "? To perceive action is to 


Footnote 79 continued 

“Thus, regarding all objective entities (vastu), the [co]existence of differentiation (bheda) and 
non-differentiation (abheda) is impossible". Thus, for an insentient (jada) which has fallen into the 
state of object of knowledge (prameya), since it has a [self-]confined (parinisthita) manifestation, 
[i.e.] since it has a nature completely cut off (paricchinna) [from everything else], this differen- 
tiation of natures is not possible, since it [only] has unity (ekatva).”’ 

80 See for instance IPV, vol. I, pp. 38-39: jadanam tavan na jñānātmikā saktir asti, kriyatmikapi 
svatantryaprünà svatantryavyapagamdd asambhavanabhumir eva, tatha ca ratho gacchatity adau 
upacaram kecana pratipannah. “For sure, the power consisting in knowledge does not belong to 
insentient beings; as for the [power] consisting in action, the very life of which is freedom 
(svatantrya), it is just as impossible [that it may belong to them], because [they] are deprived of 
freedom (svatantrya); and accordingly, some admit that in such [sentences] as 'the chariot is 
going’, [there is only] a metaphor (upacàra)". 

3! See IPPV, vol. I, p. 105: calami Siras calayamity evambhütavimaráasaraiva hi śarīre tadavayave ca 
kriyà. aparispandarüpapi tisthamity adika kriya kartari kramikataparamarsaparamarthaiva. “For 
in the body and his limbs, action has as its essence nothing but such a conscious grasping (vimarsa): 
‘Tam moving’, ‘I am moving my head’. Even the action that does not have as its form a movement 
(parispanda), such as in ‘I am standing’, has as its ultimate reality nothing but a conscious grasp 
(paramarsa) involving a succession in the agent". 

82 See IPV, vol. II, pp. 177-178: yat tu prameyadasapatitam na bhavati kim tu cidripataya 
prakasaparamarthartiipam cidekasvabhavam svaccham, tatra bhedàbhedarüpatopalabhyate; anu- 
bhavad eva hi svacchasyadarsader akhanditasvasvabhavasyaiva parvatamatangajadirüpasahas- 
rasambhinnam vapur upapadyate. na ca rajatadvicandradi yathā $uktikaikacandrasvarüpatirodhànena 
vartate, tatha darpane parvatadi; darpanasya hi tathavabhase darpanataiva sutaram unmilati 
nirmalo'yam utkrsto’yam darpana ity abhimanat. na hi parvato bahyas tatra samkramati 
svadesatyagaprasangad asya, na casya prsthe'sau bhati darpananavabhasaprasangat, na ca madhye 
nibidakathinasapratighasvabhavasya tatranupravesasambhavanabhavat, na pascat tatradarsanad 
düratayaiva ca bhasanat, na ca tannipatanotphalitapratyavrttas caksusà mayūkhāh parvatam eva 
grhnanti, bimbapratibimbayor ubhayor api parvataparsvagatadarpanavabhase’valokanat. tasman 
nirmalatamahatmyam etad yad anantavabhasasambhedas caikata ca. girisikharoparivartinas 
caikatraiva bodhe nagaragatapadarthasahasrabhasah, iti cidrüpasyaiva kartrtvam upapannam, 
abhinnasya bhedavesasahisnutvena kriyasaktyavesasambhavat. “Nonetheless that which has not 
fallen into the state of object of knowledge (prameya), but on the contrary, has as its nature the 
ultimate reality that is conscious light (prakāśa), since it consists of consciousness (cit); [that which] 
has as its nature (svabhava) nothing but consciousness (cit), [and] is limpid (svaccha) [i.e., capable of 
reflection]—Tregarding that, having a nature [including both] differentiation and unity (bhedabheda) 
is possible. For through direct experience itself, [one knows that] the form of a limpid mirror for 
instance, the own nature of which remains absolutely unbroken, can be united with countless 
[different] forms such as a mountain, an elephant, etc. And the mountain, [the elephant] and [any 
other reflected object] do not occur in the mirror in the way silver, a double moon or [any other 
illusion of this type occur], [i.e] as concealing the [real] nature of the mother-of-pearl [that 
is mistaken for silver] or of a single moon [wrongly seen as double]; for [even though] there is 
such a [variegated] manifestation of the mirror, the very fact that it is a [single] mirror is even more 
manifest, on account of the opinion [rising at such a sight]: ‘this is a pure, excellent mirror’. For the 
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perceive the coexistence of unity and multiplicity; and only consciousness has 
enough plasticity to bear multiplicity while remaining one." Therefore when we 
witness action, we assume the existence of another conscious being as the agent 
of this action: the other is always another agent. 

Nonetheless so far the difference between this explanation and the Bud- 
dhist encounter of our awareness of others — we infer the existence of others 
from the fact that we see them acting, for action must have as its cause a 
cognition—remains unclear. What is it that enables Abhinavagupta to con- 
sider that the Pratyabhijíia has given an original reply to this question? 


II. 4. The nature of the awareness of others: perception, inference, guess, 
recognition 


What is the nature of our knowledge of the others? The Pratyabhijfia phi- 
losophers agree with the Buddhists in saying that it is not a mere perception. 
For to perceive the other's subjectivity would mean to perceive his cognitive 
acts, and I cannot perceive someone else's perceptions. The Pratyabhijíia 


Footnote 82 continued 

external mountain does not enter in that [mirror], since [then] there would follow [the conse- 
quence that] this [external mountain] would abandon its place. Nor does this [external mountain] 
shine on the [mirror], because there would follow the absence of manifestation of the mirror 
[itself]. Nor [does it shine] inside [the mirror] the nature of which is dense, solid and resistant, 
because of the impossibility of entering in that [mirror]. Nor [does it shine] behind [the mirror], 
because it is not seen there[, i.e., behind it], and because it shines only as distant [from the mirror]. 
Nor do the visual rays, having been diverted [from the mirror] due to their bouncing off when 
falling on the [surface of] the [mirror], grasp the mountain itself, because one sees both the 
reflected object (bimba) and its reflection (pratibimba) when the manifestation of the mirror is 
placed next to the [external] mountain. Therefore, this is the grandeur of limpidity (nirmalata)|, 
i.e., of the capacity to reflect], that [in it] coexist both a division into an infinite number of 
manifestations, and unity. And [similarly], someone standing at the top of a mountain peak has the 
manifestation of countless objects present in a city in one single cognition. Therefore, agency 
(kartrtva) is possible only for that which consists in consciousness (cir), because it [only] can be 
pervaded by the power of action (kriyasakti), since [while remaining] undifferentiated (abhinna) it 
is capable of assuming differentiation (bheda)". 

83 Since the Pratyabhijfia philosophers use so often the metaphor of the mirror to convey con- 
sciousness’s power of manifesting multiplicity while remaining one, one may object that this 
capacity does not belong only to consciousness, for precisely a mirror is an objective entity which 
possesses the capacity to manifest multiplicity while remaining one. However the mirror's power is 
merely synchronic: it manifests a spatial multiplicity, but contrary to consciousness, it does not 
have the power to manifest a temporal multiplicity while endowing it with unity as the power of 
synthesis (anusandhana) of consciousness does with action. Besides, the mirror's capacity to 
manifest a spatial multiplicity is limited to and determined by the presence of this or that par- 
ticular object outside of it that it reflects, whereas Abhinavagupta explains that a conscious 
manifestation is a “reflection” (pratibimba) that is devoid of any reflected external reality (bim- 
ba): contrary to the mirror, consciousness does not need any external model in order to manifest 
objects, and objects can be conceived of as "reflections" only insofar as they do not exist inde- 
pendently of that which manifests them (see particularly the long passage on this subject in 
Tantraloka YII, 51-61, vol. IL, pp. 61-69). 
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philosophers also agree with the Buddhists as regards the importance of action 
in this awareness: it is the perception of a free action that does not belong to 
me that leads me to consider that someone else exists in the world. 

However they seem to disagree with the Buddhists as to the nature of my 
knowledge of the others. For commenting upon Utpaladeva’s sentence 
according to which “through action, the [power of] knowledge of others is 
guessed (ahyate)”, Abhinavagupta laconically explains: 


ühyata ity anena jfiánasya prameyatvam na nirvahatiti darsayati, anyathàá hy 
anumiyata iti brüyat. 


By [using the verbal form] “is guessed" (dhyate), [Utpaladeva] indicates 
that knowledge (jñāna) cannot bear to be an object of knowledge 
(prameya), for otherwise he would have said [instead]: “is inferred" 
(anumiyate). 


Utpaladeva uses the expression “‘is guessed" because he wants to avoid 
using the expression “is inferred". But what is exactly the reason for his 
reluctance to accept the Buddhist view according to which we infer the exis- 
tence of the others? And, even more important—if our knowledge of the 
existence of others is not purely inferential, what is its nature? What does 
Utpaladeva mean exactly when saying that it is a kind of "guess"? Utpala- 
deva's Vitti and Abhinavagupta's Vimarsini remain silent on this, so that in 
order to shed some light on this somewhat enigmatic aspect of the Praty- 
abhijñā philosophy, it is now necessary to turn to the Vivrtivimarsini. 

There Abhinavagupta comments thus on the use of ühyate: 


ühyata iti nànumeyatamátram parasamvedanasyety áhohanam tarkanam 
sambhàvanam iti. atrám$e indriyavyapáranam apy asti, tatas ca saksatkaram 
upalaksayaty ühah.*? 


With the [verbal form] “is guessed" (ahyate) [is expressed] the fact that 
the consciousness of others is not merely the object of an inference 
(anumeya); this is why [Utpaladeva, in his karikas, Vrtti and Tika,] says 
“guess” (hana), “conjecture” (tarkana), “assumption” (sambhavana). In 
this [awareness of the others], there is also, in part (amáe), an activity of 
the senses, and therefore, a “guess” (aha) [also] implies a direct per- 
ception (saáksatkàra). 


Utpaladeva avoids saying that the others' consciousness is inferred, because 
to say so would amount to acknowledge that consciousness can be purely and 
simply objectified, that it can be taken as an object of knowledge (prameya, 
anumeya)—and consciousness is precisely that which escapes any attempt of 


84 TPV, vol. I, p. 49. 
85 IPVV, vol. I, p. 101. 
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reification: as Abhinavagupta has already stated in the Vimarsini, “knowledge 
does not shine as an object" (na...jfianam idantayá bhati), and when we are 
aware of the existence of someone else we do not apprehend his existence as 
that of a mere object, for consciousness is that which manifests itself, while an 
object needs to be manifested by a luminosity that does not belong to it, i.e., 
by a cognition, be it a perception or an inference.?? But instead of developing 
this idea, Abhinavagupta adds here, without linking it explicitely to his first 
statement, another puzzling remark: Utpaladeva also avoids using expressions 
denoting inference because in our awareness of others, there is also, partly, 
something of a direct perception (sdksatkara). Surely, by saying that this 
awareness implies at least “in part" (am$e) an activity of the senses, he does 
not mean only that we have a direct perception of action as the basis of our 
inference of consciousness—for any inference involves as its premise such a 
preliminary direct perception, that of smoke for instance when we infer the 
presence of fire. But then what does he mean exactly by saying that this 
knowledge is "partly" a direct perception? What is the nature of this myste- 
rious *guess" which seems to be both, or neither, an inference and a direct 
perception? 

In the sequel of his analysis in the Vivrtivimarsint, Abhinavagupta concedes 
that this knowledge can be termed an *'inference"—but under certain very 
strict conditions: 


yata eva jfianasyaiva kriya pucchabhitd, jfíánam ca pramatur aprthagbhütam, 
samvedyabhedat kalpitabhedam, tata eva svabhavahetur ayam vastutah, na 
küryahetuh. vitatasya srotasa iva amsamátrarüpam hi vyapáratmakam 
spandanam. d 


For the very reason that action (kriya) is the final stage of knowledge 
(jfiána) itself, and [that] knowledge [in turn] is not separated from the 
subject (pramatr), [i.e.] has [with the subject] a difference that is [only] 
mentally constructed (kalpita) due to the difference in the object of 
knowledge, this is in reality *a reason which is the nature [of what is to 
be inferred]" (svabhavahetu), not “a reason which is the effect [of what is 
to be inferred]" (karyahetu). For the movement (spandana) consisting in 
the activity (vyapára) [of another subject] consists only in an aspect 
(am$a) [of that very subject], just like [the wave] of a large river. 


36 Bhaskarakantha also explains Utpaladeva's avoidance of words related to the inferential pro- 
cess in this way (see Bhaskari, p. 78: ühyata ity asyabhiprayam vaktum ahohyata iti. anumanavisayasya 
prameyatvam sarvair ucyate na tarkavisayasyeti bhavah. “In order to state the intention of 
[Utpaladeva] regarding [the use of the verbal form] ‘is guessed’, [Abhinavagupta says] ‘by [using 
the verbal form] ähyate’|, etc.]. The meaning is—everybody says that the object of an inference is 
an object of knowledge (prameya); [but] not that the object of a conjecture (tarka) [is such an 
object of knowledge]"). 


87 IPVV, vol. I, pp. 105-106. 
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Abhinavagupta is here alluding to Dharmakirti's typology of inference. The 
Buddhist logician distinguishes three kinds of inference; among them, the 
second has as its “inferential mark” (linga) or “reason” (hetu) “the nature [of 
what is to be inferred]" (svabhava), while the third has as its reason *'an effect 
[of what has to be inferred]" (karya). In the latter case, I perceive smoke on a 
hill, and since I know that smoke is the effect (karya) of fire, I infer that its 
cause, fire, must be present as well on the hill.5 In the former case, I know 
that I am in front of something called a “‘simsapa’’, i.e., called by the name of a 
particular variety of tree, and I infer from the very nature (svabhdva) of that 
entity that I am in front of a tree.? Although the two kinds of reasonings are 
both termed "inference" (anumdna) by Dharmakirti, they actually correspond 
to two different types of knowledge, as Abhinavagupta here points out. For 
the kdryahetu inference roughly corresponds to what Western philosophy has 
called since Kant a “synthetic judgment". In this case I achieve the knowledge 
of fire through the perception of a completely different entity, smoke, and the 
only entity that I actually perceive remains different from that which I infer to 
exist. Besides, it is only a concept different both from smoke and fire (namely, 
that of causality relation), by linking together rationally the two distinct 
entities of fire and smoke, that enables me to reach the idea of fire; whereas in 
the case of svabhavahetu, my knowledge is purely analytical. The entity that I 
actually perceive and that which I infer are in fact one and the same, and it is a 
mere analysis of the content of my cognition that leads me to conclude 
something regarding that content? Abhinavagupta is here alluding to the 
Vijfianavadins' explanation of our awareness of others as stated in the 5th 


88 See NB II, 17: karyam yathà vahnir atra dhümád iti. “There is an [inferential] reason (hetu) which 
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is an effect (karya) for example in: ‘there is fire here, because there is smoke". 


*? For the Dharmakirtian definition of the svabhdvahetu type of inference, see NB II, 15: svabhavah 
svasattamatrabhavini sadhyadharme hetuh. “The nature (svabhdva) [of an entity] is the reason [of an 
inference] when the property to be established (sadhyadharma) exists merely due to the existence 
of that [entity]", and Dharmottara’s commentary (NBT, p. 106), which concludes: tasmin sadhye yo 
hetuh sa svabhdvah tasya sádhyasya nànyah. “The reason for what is to be established is the [very] 
nature (svabhava) of this [thing] to be established, and nothing more". NB II, 16 gives an example 
of svabhavahetu: yathà vrkso'yam simsapatvad iti. “As in: ‘This is a tree, because it is a simsapa". 

?? Actually this parallelism with the Kantian distinction between synthetic and analytic judgments, 
which was first drawn by Stcherbatsky (see Stcherbatsky (1930-1932), vol. I, p. 271), has become a 
matter of controversy since E. Steinkellner has criticized it (see Steinkellner (1974)). However, it 
has been argued (Chakrabarti (1987), p. 398) that one can consider the svabhahetu inference as 
analytical insofar as it is “a statement which holds by virtue of the meaning of its symbols", and 
insofar as its “truth is not based on experiential evidence", but “on meaning, and may be 
ascertained through linguistic/semantic analysis". To say that a simsapd is a tree because the 
śimśapā and the tree have the same svabhdva amounts to saying that the grounds for calling 
something a *simsapa" are at least partially the same as the grounds for calling it a “tree” (Ibid., 
p. 396), and this is why the commentators of the Nyayabindu, Dharmottara and Durveka Misra, 
both “took the example to be primarily a linguistic exercise" (Ibid.). See for instance NBT, 
pp. 106-107, where, according to Dharmottara, the crux of the svabhavahetu inference is the 
linguistic use (vyavahára) of the words designating two realities having the same svabhdva: yatra 
pracurasimsape dese 'viditasimsapávyavaháro jado yada kenacid uccām $imsapám upddarsyocyate’yam 
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chapter of the IPV: according to it, this awareness is the result of a karyahetu 
inference, for I infer the existence of someone else's stream of consciousness 
from the fact that he acts, his action being considered as the effect (karya) of 
his cognition. According to the Buddhist idealist I cannot perceive the latter, 
but I can deduce it as a cause (kdrana) of his action, just as I can deduce the 
presence of fire from that of smoke.?! On the contrary, Abhinavagupta argues 
that our awareness of the others is the result of a svabhavahetu: the other's 
consciousness should not be regarded as the unperceived cause of a perceived 
effect (action) that would remain irreducibly distinct from it; and it is not an 
entity that I would be drawn to suppose only by virtue of a rational necessity, 
without having any kind of perceptual contact with it. The other's con- 
sciousness and the action that I am perceiving here and now are in fact one and 
the same entity, for action is nothing but the "final stage" of the other's cog- 
nition, just as a śimśapā tree is a tree. And just as, in a way, I do perceive the 
"tree" that I am inferring to be in front of me, since the śimśapā and the tree 
are in fact one and the same reality or have the same “nature” (svabhdva), 


Footnote 90 continued 

vrksa iti tadasau jadyac chimśapāyā uccatvam api vrksavyavaharasya nimittam avasyati tada yam 
evünuccüm pasyati Simsapüm tam evavrksam avasyati. sa müdhah simsapamatranimitte vrksavya- 
vahàre pravartyate. noccatvadi nimittantaram iha vrksavyavaharasya. api tu śimśapātvamātram 
nimittam—simsapagatasakhadimattvam nimittam ity arthah. “When a stupid man who does not 
know the use of the word ‘simsapa’, having been shown a tall simsapa by someone in a country 
where śimśapās are abundant, is told: ‘this is a tree’, then this [man], due to his stupidity, will judge 
that the cause of the use of the word ‘tree’ is the simsapa’s height; therefore whenever he will see a 
small simsapà, he will judge it not to be a tree. This cretin [must] be induced to understand that the 
use of the word ‘tree’ has as its cause nothing but the simsapd [itself]. In this case, there is no other 
cause - such as height for instance—for the use of the word ‘tree’. Rather, the cause is nothing but 
the fact of being a śimśapā i.e., the cause is [merely] the fact that [the properties] of having 
branches, etc., [which are the causes for calling something a ‘tree’], are found in the Simsapa’’. 
?! See the first part of this article, but also IPVV, vol. II, p. 109, where the Vijfianavadin makes 
particularly clear that his inference is of the kdryahetu type: tatha hy anumatus caitrakhyasya 
matuh svapratibhasatam prapto yo maitrasambandhina dehapratibhasena sahito vyāpāravyā- 
haravabhasah, tasya samihayá saha vyaptir grhita karyakaranabhadvapranita svatmani. “To 
explain—the manifestation of speech which is an activity that possesses the status of self-mani- 
festation for the subject named Caitra who is the inferrer, [when] associated with the manifes- 
tation of the body pertaining to Maitra, has an invariable concomitance (vyapti) with desire which 
is grasped in oneself as having as its life a causality relation (karyakaranabhava).” Here too, as in 
the IPV, the criticism of his theory focuses precisely on the fact that the inference is of the 
karyahetu type; see Ibid, p. 110, where his opponent states: yo'sav anumeyo maitrah, tadiyaya 
samihayà svagrahakasamvinnistha eva vyaharadyabhaso janitah, na tv anumatrsammatacai- 
trasamvedananisthah, iti maitrasamihayá yo na kāryaś caitrasamvedananistha esa vyáharatity 
abhasah, sa katham maitriyam akaranabhitam samihüm anumapayet. “Because the manifestation 
of speech, etc., which rests only on the self-consciousness of the subject, is produced by Maitra’s 
desire, who is the inferred one, but does not rest on the consciousness of Caitra who is considered 
as the inferrer, that manifestation ‘this one is speaking’ which, [since it] rests [only] on the 
consciousness of Caitra, is not an effect (karya) [resulting] from the desire of Maitra, how could it 
make [us] infer the desire of Maitra, [since this desire is] not [established] to be the cause (karana) 
[of Maitra's speech]?". M. Inami, while analyzing Dharmakirti’s inference of other streams of 
consciousness in the SAS, also notices that *'this can be regarded as the inference based on the 
probans as effect (karyahetu)" (Inami (2001), p. 466). 
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similarly my “‘guess” of the other's consciousness involves a direct perception 
(saksatkara), since I do directly perceive his action, and his action is in fact 
nothing but an aspect of his consciousness. It cannot be conceived of as an 
effect (kdrya) of consciousness, for it is one particular state of conscious- 
ness—its "final", or most objectified state, that is to stay the state in which 
consciousness's dynamism, like a fluid current that has frozen up to a point of 
solidification, presents itself objectively. And just as, when we perceive a 
wave, we are not perceiving an entity that would be different from the river 
and that the river would produce while remaining ontologically distinct from 
it, but a mere aspect (amása) of the river itself—that is to say, a particular, 
partial state of it—in the same way, to perceive the other's action is not to 
perceive an entity different from him or her, and merely related to him or her 
by a causality relation, for the relation between a subject and his action is not 
a relation of causality but a relation of identity—only the latter is a partial 
aspect of the former, his objective aspect. 

However so far, Abhinavagupta seems to be contradicting his own assertion 
that the other's consciousness cannot be objectified by implying that the other 
can indeed be grasped by my consciousness as an object, since he has just 
stated first that “guessing” the existence of the other consists in a certain type 
of inference, and then that this inference involves perception more than the 
karyahetu type does. Inference and perception constitute the two main types of 
means of knowledge (pramana) through which we objectively grasp any given 
reality; how can he conciliate such statements with that of the impossibility of 
grasping a consciousness as an object? The sequel of his commentary aims at 
clarifying this point: 


svabhadvahetus ca sarvo mohavasaropitapáramarthikarüpántaraparákaran- 
amatraparyavasita iti vyavaharasadhaka evabhidhtyate, na tu aprasiddha- 
prasddhanariipa iti vdastavam | svaprakásatvam — jfiánasya — pramátus 
p ; ; : E =e 92 
tadaisvaryasya ca maulikam na vighatata ity atra granthakarasyasayah. 


And every reason which is the nature [of what is to be inferred] 
(svabhdvahetu) [actually] amounts to the mere setting aside (parakarana) 
of some other form that is not ultimately real [but] has been superim- 
posed [on the "inferred" reality] due to some distraction (moha). 
Therefore, it is indeed said to be something that establishes" (sadhaka) 
in the practical world; but it does not consist in making evident (pra- 
sadhana) that which [previously] was not evident (aprasiddha). So the real 
self-luminosity (svaprakásatva) of knowledge, of the subject and of his 
sovereignty (aisvarya)^? is not fundamentally destroyed - this is the idea 
at the back of the mind of the author here. 


?? IPVV, vol. I, p. 106. 


?3 That is to say, of consciousness's freedom (svdtantrya). See for instance IPV, vol. I, pp. 316-317 
(tanmahesvaryam svatantryarüpam, “the [Lord]’s sovereignty, which consists in [his] freedom"). 
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There is an important difference of nature between the type of inference 
termed svabhavahetu by Dharmakirti and the other inferential types distin- 
guished by the Buddhist logician: it does not bring about a positive knowledge. 
It is not strictly speaking something that establishes" (sadhaka). It does not 
establish anything new, which, according to the Buddhists’ requirements 
themselves, should set it aside from the pramdna category. For the very defi- 
nition of a “means of knowledge" implies that it should be something that 
establishes in us a knowledge that did not exist before its use; a means of 
knowledge—be it perception or inference - has to make us know something 
new.” But our “guess” of the others’ existence merely makes clearer, in a 
purely analytical way, a knowledge that was already present, by "setting 
aside" (parakarana) whatever false notion used to be superimposed on it due 
to some kind of *'distraction" (moha)—in this particular case, it makes obvious 
what we always already know, namely that knowledge and action ultimately 
have the same nature (svabhdva), since incarnated action is nothing but an 
aspect of consciousness's dynamism. 

This description of what Utpaladeva calls here a “guess” is as a matter of 
fact very close to that of the “recognition of the Lord" (i$varapratyabhijria) 
which is the ultimate goal of the Pratyabhijfia's philosophy, and consists in the 
awareness that all objectivity is grounded in me, and that I am Siva, the 
universal consciousness. This ultimate state of consciousness is not called a 
“cognition” (jidna) but a *re-cognition" (praty-abhijfia), because it is not a 
new knowledge, but only the full realization of a knowledge that I always 
already possess, since as a subject I always already have the intuition of 
existing as a self-shining entity: 


pratipam iti svātmāvabhāso hi ndnanubhitapiirvo’vicchinnaprakasatvat ta- 
sya, sa tu tacchaktyaiva vicchinna iva vikalpita iva laksyata iti vaksyate.?? 

[We call it] *re-[cognition]'?6 — for it will be explained that the manifes- 
tation of the Self is not [something] that would not have been experienced 
before [the rise of this awareness]; for the [Self]’s light is never interrupted. 


°4 See for instance Dharmottara (NBT, p. 19): adhigate cárthe pravartitah purusah prapitas carthah. 
tathà ca saty arthüdhigamát samaptah pramāņavyāpāro ’ta eva cànadhigatavisayam pramdnam. yenaiva 
hi jfiánena prathamam adhigato’rthah, tenaiva pravartitah purusah prapita$ carthah. tatraiva catha kim 
anyena jfiánenàdhikam küryam? ato ’dhigatavisayam apramànam. “ When the object has been known, 
the individual has been turned towards [it] and the object reached. And since it is so, the activity of 
the means of knowledge (pramana) is completed from [the very moment when] the object is 
known. And for this very reason, a means of knowledge (pramana) has as its object [something] 
that has not been known [yet]. For it is through the very cognition that makes known the object 
that the individual is turned towards [the object] and that the object is reached. And regarding that 
very [object that has already been cognized], what more could be done by any further cognition? 
Therefore [that] which has as its object [an object already] known is not a valid means of 
knowledge". 


?5 TPV, vol. I, p. 20. 


?6 According to Abhinavagupta, praty- in praty-abhijfia stands for prafipam, “again’’—i.e., is an 
equivalent of our “re-” in *re-cognition". 
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Nonetheless, this [manifestation of the Self], due to the very power of this 
[Self], appears as though interrupted, as though constructed. 


The recognition of myself as Lord is not any kind of new knowledge, but the 
mere realization of what I already know, in the form of a synthetic identification 
between my concept of a universal consciousness and my intuition of myself as a 
subject—between two natures (svabhdva) which I suddenly realize to be one and 
the same.” To bring about recognition is not to demonstrate the existence of the 
universal consciousness, for demonstrations can only establish the existence of 
objective realities, but consciousness being self-luminous escapes any attempt 
either to demonstrate or to refute it.” The Self, “always already established" 


?7 See the beginning of the analysis mentioned above (IPV, vol. I, p. 20: pratyabhijñā ca — bhatabhasa- 
mānarūpānusamdhānātmikā, sa evayam caitra iti pratisamdhünenübhimukhübhüte vastuni jñānam. “And 
‘recognition’ (pratyabhijfia), which consists in the synthesis (anusamdhana) of a form which was shining 
before [and of a form] which is shining [now], is the cognition of an entity which is present, through a 
synthesis that takes the form ‘this is the same Caitra [that I already know} "). Abhinavagupta, having first 
shown that ordinary recognition consists in such a synthesis, then turns to the Lord's recognition (Ibid., 
pp. 20-21): ihapi prasiddhapurdnasiddhantégamanumanddividitapirnasaktisvabhdva 1$vare sati svatmany 
abhimukhibhite tatpratisamdhànena jfianam udeti, niinam sa evesvaro’ham iti. “In the case [of the universal 
Lord] as well, there being a Lord whose nature, which is a full power, is known through the well known 
Puranas, the scriptures of the Siddhanta, inference and so on, [and] the Self being immediately present [to 
itself], a cognition rises through the synthesis of these [two, i.e. the Lord of whom I have this abstract 
knowledge and the intuition of myself], in the form: ‘But Jam the Lord". 


°8 See IPK I, 1, 2: kartari jñātari svatmany àdisiddhe mahesvare /ajadatma nisedham và siddhim và 
vidadhita kah // “Who, not having an insentient self, could perform either a refutation (nisedha) or a 
demonstration (siddhi) of the agent, of the knower, of the Self always already established (adisiddha), 
of the Great Lord (MaheSvara)?”. Abhinavagupta (IPV, vol. I, pp. 34-35) explains how, whether 
insentient or sentient, no one can prove or disprove the self: na ca jadātmā svatmany api durlabha- 
prakasasvatantryale$ah kimcit sadhayitum niseddhum và prabhavisnuh pásána iva; na cájadátmano py etad 
ucitam, tathà hi—sa svatmani siddhim ittham kuryát—yady asya so’bhinavatvena bhüsamánah pürvam na 
bhasate, anübhüsanam cej jadataiva. nisedham cettham vidadhyat—yadi sa na prakāśate tathā ca jadah, 
na ca jadasyaitad yuktam ity uktam, nàpy ajadasya; tasmàt samvitprakása eva ghatàdiprakasah, na tv asau 
svatantrah kascid vastavah prakāśa eva cātmā tan na tatra karakavyáapáravat pramánavyápáro pi nityatvavat 
svapraka$atvasyapi tatra bhāvāt. “And a self which would be insentient (jada), [i.e.] for whom the 
faintest trace of the light’s freedom (svatantrya) would be impossible to grasp, cannot have the power 
either to demonstrate or to refute anything, just like a stone. But this is not possible either for 
[someone] whose self is sentient (ajada). To explain—this [person] must produce the demonstration 
(siddhi) of [his] self in this way: if this [self] is manifest for this [person engaged in demonstrating it] as 
[something] new, [then it means that] previously, [i.e. before this attempt to demonstrate it], it was not 
manifest, [which is absurd, for the demonstration aims at establishing the existence of an ever manifest 
self]; [and] if there [is] no manifestation [of this self], [this person] can only be insentient. [Similarly, 
this person] must perform the refutation (nisedha) in this way: if [this self] is not manifest, accordingly, 
[this person] is insentient (jada); and it has [already] been stated that this [refutation] is not possible 
for an insentient [entity]; nor is it (possible) for a sentient [entity, for this sentient entity would 
precisely have to prove that it is not sentient]. Therefore, it is the light (praka$a) of consciousness that 
is the light of [objects] (pot, etc.), whereas the [light of the objects] has no independant reality. And the 
self is nothing but light. Therefore, just as [there cannot be any] activity of the factors of action 
(káraka) [with respect to the self], there can be no activity of the valid means of knowledge (pramana) 
as well with respect to the [self], because of the presence in that [self] of self-Iuminosity (svaprakasatva) 
as well as of permanence (nityatva)". The “factors of action" (karaka) are the elements which con- 
tribute to action: the agent (kartr), the object on which the action is applied (karman), the instrument 
of action (karana), the result of action (karya). The “factors of knowledge" (jÓiapaka) are the elements 
which contribute to knowledge, analyzed according to the same model: the knower (pramdtr), the 
object of knowledge (prameya), the action of knowing (pramd), the means of knowledge 
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(adisiddha), ever present and self-luminous, cannot be “established” (siddha) to 
exist by any valid means of knowledge. Thus Utpaladeva's attempt to produce 
recognition in the others does not consist in actually producing in them any new 
knowledge or in giving them some information of which they would have so far 
remained ignorant; just as the recognition of other subjects, it is nothing but the 
"setting aside" (apasdrana) of a series of false notions that, being superimposed 
on this original and ever present knowledge, constitute a “‘distraction’’ (moha) 
preventing me from fully realizing it: 


na karakavyaparo bhagavati, napi jnapakavyaparo’yam, api tu mohapasaranamátram 
etat, vyavaharasadhanünüm pramananam tāvaty eva visranteh. ghato'yam agragah 
pratyaksatvad ity anena hi ghato na jiidpyate pratyaksenaiva prakas$amánatvaát, any- 
atha pakse hetvasiddheh, kevalam mohamatram apasáryate. ya$ cayam mohas tada- 
pasaranam ca yat, tad ubhayam api bhagavata eva vjrmbhamatram, na tu adhikam 
kimcid ity uktam vaksyate ca. 22 


With respect to the Lord, there is no activity of the factors of action (kār- 
aka), nor is there any activity of the factors of knowledge (jAapaka).' 9? 
Rather, this [activity of bringing about recognition] is the mere removal 
(apasárana) of a distraction (moha), because the valid means of knowledge 
(pramana) which have [the power of] establishing (sadhana) in the practical 
world rest entirely on such a [Lord, so that they cannot establish that on 
which they rest]. For this [recognition]: “‘this [thing standing] in front [of 
me] is a pot, because [I] have a direct perception of it" does not make [me] 
know the pot, because [the pot] is [already] manifest through the sole 
perception [that I have of it]; since otherwise, [there would be a logical 
defect, namely,] the reason for this proposition would not be established. It 
is only that a mere distraction (moha) is removed (apasáryate). And we 
have [already] stated, and shall state [again], that both this distraction 
(moha) and its removal (apasdrana) are nothing but an expansion of the 
Lord himself, and nothing more. 


When I recognize an object in front of me to be a pot, this experience cannot 
be called a perception—although it involves one, for I am indeed perceiving 
something. Nor can it be called an inference, because, contrary to the perception 
that lets me know that there is something in front of me, this identification of the 
nature (svabhàva) of an object present in front of me with the nature (svabhava) 
of the object called “pot” does not make me know anything new: I already know 
both that there is something in front of me, and that there are things in the world 
called “pots”. Such an experience only enables me to become more fully aware 


Footnote 98 continued 

(pramàna), the result of knowledge (pramā, pramiti). Consciousness itself cannot be taken as an 
object of action or of knowledge, for its essence is subjectivity; nor can it be grasped through an 
instrument of action or of knowledge, for these instruments are grounded in it and are in fact 
nothing but partial aspects of it. 

?? TPV, vol. I, p. 38. 

1? On the karakas and jfidpakas, see fn. 98. 
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of my own knowledge, by eliminating the "distraction" which so far had pre- 
vented me from recognizing the identity of these two entities. 

Similarly, our awareness of others is not a mere cognition (jñāna), but a 
re-cognition (pratyabhijfia). When I realize the existence of others I do not 
acknowledge their existence as I acknowledge that of objects in the world; I do not 
learn it. The fact that the others are subjects is not the content of an information that 
I would receive either through direct perception (pratyaksa) or inference 
(anumana)—Abhinavagupta seems here to be implicitely criticizing Dhar- 
makirti’s typology of inference, for what he describes as a svabhavahetu in the 
Vivrtivimar$ini obviously has with inference conceived as a pramana establishing a 
new knowledge a difference of nature. When witnessing action, I recognize it as an 
aspect of vimarsa, the essential dynanism of consciousness. Our awareness of the 
others is a recognition—that is to say, the flashing awareness of a free, self-luminous 
entity that I already know, since I myself experience myself as such a free self- 
luminous entity. To be aware of the others is to recognize in them my own sub- 
jectivity. 

Indeed, this awareness is not entirely free of objectivity, for it occurs when I 
perceive objectively a material action being performed in front of me, and I still 
tend to attribute to that subjective entity objective features such as having this 
or that body, standing at this or that point of space and time, etc—nor is the 
process through which this recognition occurs entirely free from objectivity. "°! 


101 Tn the sequel of this discussion in the IPVV, Abhinavagupta does face a series of objections in which a 
pupil, struggling to understand the difficult notion of a recognition of subjectivity which is still tinged 
with objectivity, argues that our “guess” of others cannot be both inferential (be it the svabhavahetu 
inference, which does not produce a new cognition but only a re-cognition) and still preserve the 
subjective characteristic that differentiates the others from mere objects (see for instance the first of 
these objections, vol. I, p. 106: nanu kriyayà yadi dharmi cikirsituh parah pramatanumtiyate, hetubhagas ca 
jianatma tadā vedyarüpatvena pramatur jfiánasya cedantaparamrsyatvena jadataprasaktir ity a$ankyaha 
pramátrtà ceti. “But if the object of the inference (dharmin) willing to act is inferred through action to be 
another subject, and [if] a part of the reason (hetu) [for this inference] is knowledge, then the logical 
consequence is the insentiency (jadatà) of the subject—as it [must] consist in an object of knowledge 
(vedya)—and of knowledge, since it is grasped objectively (idanta)’’) . It is not possible here, due to the 
length of this discussion (extending from IPVV, vol. I, pp. 106-109) to reproduce and analyze it entirely. 
It is worth noting however that Abhinavagupta acknowledges that this recognition does take an 
objective aspect, but “only in its intermediate stage" (madhye param, Ibid., p. 108), for its “initial stage", 
namely the awareness of the “invariable concomitance" (vyapti) between action and knowledge, is 
actually nothing but the subjective intuition that action involves a freedom (svatantrya) which is nothing 
but the self-luminosity (svaprakasatva) characteristic of subjectivity (see p. 106: Ibid.: pramàtrtà 
samvidrüpatà, yaya caitrah pramátà maitrah pramáteti vyavaharah. sā ca yadr$i svatmani prakasitahamity 
ananyapeksaprakasajivitocitavimarsd, tata evedantavimar$asahisnuh tadrsy evànumánenünumátum yuktà. na 
hy anyena vyàáptir anyac cünumiyate, svaprakasarüpenaiva ca vyaptih. “To be a subject (pramatrta) is to 
consist in consciousness, by virtue of which the mundane experience *Caitra is a subject’ [or] ‘Maitra is a 
subject’ [can take place]; and this [fact of consisting in consciousness], which is such that it is made 
manifest in oneself as ‘I’; [which is such that] its conscious grasping (vimarsa) is fit to be the very life of 
conscious light (prakasa) as it consists in freedom (ananydpeksa); [and which is such that] for this reason, 
it is not capable of being grasped objectively—only such a [fact of consisting in consciousness] can be 
inferred by the inference. For [in an inference,] there is no invariable concomitance with one thing, while 
something else would be inferred; and the invariable concomitance [between action and consciousness] 
only exists in the form of self-luminosity (svaprakasa)’’). As for the “final stage" (paryanta), it is nothing 
but the assertion that X is a free, self-luminous entity, and although this entity is still associated with 
objective features such as its body, its recognition cannot be reduced to an objectification, for it does 
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My recognition of others is always a partial or relative recognition, as opposed to 
the absolute recognition in which I acknowledge the whole of objectivity, 
including the objective features that distinguish me and the others as limited 
selves, to be identical with the unique universal self. Still,itis a kind of recognition, 
for in it I don't make manifest for myself, by using an instrument of knowledge 
such as perception or inference, an entity that would passively wait for me to be 
manifested; I encounter an entity capable of action (kriya), that is to say free 
(svatantra), and I recognize in this freedom the self-luminosity (svaprakasatva) 
that characterizes my own consciousness. Insofar as I recognize it in an 
entity which exists beyond the bounds—such as my body—of what I ordinarily 
assume to be “myself”, the others’ recognition, although still stained by 
objectivity, already constitutes a partial recognition of the universal Self. 


II. 5. The intersubjective world: an expression of the universal subject's 
freedom 


Not only do the Pratyabhijfia philosophers claim that, contrary to the Vijfia- 
navadins’, their idealistic system is capable of accounting for our awareness of 
others. They also emphasize the fact that, contrary to the Vijfianavadins', their 
idealistic system alone can explain the intersubjective world. For as the 
Buddhist externalist portrayed by Abhinavagupta notices in his criticism of 
Dharmakirti's Santanantarasiddhi, in the Vijfianavada's perspective no com- 
munication whatsoever is possible between several streams of consciousness: 
each of them experiences a world that has no existence outside of the 
conscious stream itself and is produced by the internal mechanism of the 
awakening vāsanās. Dharmakirti thus offers an explanation for the apparent 
harmony of the different subjects' experiences that borders on a mere absence 
of explanation, when stating that it is the result of a perpetual coincidence. 
In the fourth chapter of the Kriyadhikára, the Pratyabhijfià philosophers 
further criticize the Vijfianavada’s justification of the intersubjective world." 
They argue that if various streams of consciousness thus lead their monadic 
existences while remaining perfectly alien to each other, the very possibility of 
a valid karyahetu inference becomes questionable. For such an inference rests 
on the possibility for the subject of grasping the invariable concomitance 
(vyapti) between two phenomena, fire and smoke for instance. However 


Footnote 101 continued 

not consist in a mere identification of the other's consciousness with the other's body, but precisely 
in the realization that this entity transcends objective features such as its body insofar as it is self- 
luminous (see for instance Ibid., p. 106: na Sariradi pramatrriipam anumiyate, nàpi jriánarüpam 
niladi; api tu yadrg eva pramatur jfianasya ca svabhüvah svatmany aham iti svaprakasataya 
vimrstah, tathavidha eva visayikriyate’numanenedantagrahinapi. “The body and [the other limiting 
conditions] are not inferred to consist in the subject; nor are ‘blue’ [and other objective entities 
inferred] to have the nature of knowledge. Rather, the nature of the subject and of his knowledge 
is made the object of an inference—although [this inference] grasps things objectively—as being 
exactly of this sort: [a nature] which is consciously grasped (vimrsta) in oneself as self-luminous 
(svaprakàa$a), in the form ‘T’”’). | 

' See IPK II, 4, 12 and the IPV ad hoc. 
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according to the Vijfanavada’s principles, if several subjects are gathered 
together in a kitchen, each of them can indeed grasp an invariable concomi- 
tance while witnessing fire and smoke; but this invariable concomitance is 
valid only regarding each subject's cognitions of "fire" and “smoke”, since 
each subject supposedly has a cognition of fire and smoke that is different 
from, and unrelated to, that of the other subjects. 9? The invariable 
concomitance thus loses its universal scope: I can only consider that my 
cognition of smoke is invariably concomitant with my cognition of fire, but not 
that my neighbour's cognition of smoke is such. This leads to the absurd 
consequence that when, knowing the invariable concomitance between my 
cognition ''fire" and my cognition *smoke", I see smoke on a distant and 
crowded hill, I cannot conclude from this fact that the subjects standing on the 
hill are actually witnessing a fire, for precisely the invariable concomitance 
that I am able to grasp concerns only my chain of consciousness.'?^. By con- 
trast, the Pratyabhijia doctrine, by affirming the existence of a single con- 
sciousness that is a free agent, claims to endow invariable concomitance with a 
truly universal scope, since this consciousness, which is free to manifest itself 
in the form of different limited subjects, is also free to make them share one 
single objective manifestation, by making them one with regard to that 
manifestation: 


iha tu darsane vyàptigrahanavasthayam ydvantas tadde$asambhàüvyamàna- 
sadbhavah pramátüras tüvatàm eko'sau dhūmābhāsaś ca vahnyābhāsaś ca 
bahyanaya iva, tàvati tesám paramesvarenaikyam nirmitam iti hy uktam. tatah 
svaparasantünavisesatyagena dhimabhasamàatram vahnyabhasamatrasya kar- 
yam, iti vyaptau gmitayam bhüyo'pi parvate yo dhiimabhdsah so'pi vah- 
nyübhüsad eveti vyaptim smrtvanumimite'tra parvate agnyābhāsa iti. tavati 
dhiimabhdasavisese pramátrantaraih sahaikibhitya  vahnyabhasasamàányamse 
paroksarüpamsasahite vi$esabhasantaravivikte pramatrantaraih sākam ekibha- 
vatiti yavat. 195 


103 TPV, vol. II, p. 164: ekavāram tàvan mahānase pratyakşānupalambhabalenāgnyābhāsadhūmābhā- 
sayoh karyakaranabhavo grhītah. tatra vijňānavādino darśane pratisantanam anyaś cānyaś cābhāsah, 
iti svābhāsayor eva kāryakāraņatā grhità na tu santānāntaragatayos tadtyavrttantasyasamvedanát. “For 
sure, the causality relation between the manifestation of smoke and the manifestation of fire can 
be grasped at once [by several subjects] in a kitchen through the direct perceptions and absences 
of direct perception (pratyaksanupalambha) [that make one able to grasp invariable concomitance 
according to Dharmakirti]. In that [situation], according to the Vijfianavadin's system, each 
manifestation is different according to each conscious stream; therefore it is only the causality 
relation of two manifestations belonging to [one single chain] that is grasped, but not that of [two 
manifestations] residing in different conscious chains, because one does not experience the events 
belonging to [other chains]. 


104 Ibid., pp. 164-165: tata’ cedünim anumünam na bhavet svasantanagatad dhiimabhasat 
krimisarvajiddipramatrsantanantaranisthasyagnyabhdsasya iti niscayah. “And therefore, [if one ad- 
mits the Vijrianavada's principles], now [that I have grasped the invariable concomitance between 
my cognition of fire and my cognition of smoke], [my] inference of a manifestation of fire 
occurring in other conscious streams—whether they be worms or omniscient beings, or any other 
subject—from the manifestation of smoke occurring in my own conscious stream is impossible; 
this is a certainty". 


105 bid., p. 165. 
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But in our system, when the grasping of invariable concomitance is 
taking place, as many subjects as can be present [together] in that par- 
ticular place have both one single manifestation of smoke and one single 
manifestation of fire, just as in the externalist system; for [Utpaladeva] 
has stated that their unity (aikyam) in this respect is produced by the 
Highest Lord. Therefore, thanks to the abandonment of the particularity 
[characterizing] one's own and the others’ conscious streams, the 
invariable concomitance is grasped thus: “the mere manifestation of 
smoke [and not one characterized as mine only] is the effect of the mere 
manifestation of fire [and not one characterized as mine only]". Later as 
well, remembering the invariable concomitance thus : “the manifestation 
of smoke on a mountain must be due to a manifestation of fire", one 
infers : “there is a manifestation of fire on this mountain”. It means that 
[the inferring subject], having [first] become one (ektbhiiya) with other 
subjects with respect to a particular manifestation of smoke, becomes 
one (ekibhavati) with other subjects with regard to the aspect which is the 
universal *manifestation of fire" accompanied by the aspect which 
consists in an imperceptible form, which is distinct from the other 
manifestations [of fire] that are particular. 


The Pratyabhijüa system holds, just as the Vijfüianavada, that nothing exists 
outside of consciousness. In the first passage analyzed in this article, a Bud- 
dhist holding that objects exist outside of consciousness was criticizing the 
Vijfianavada's idealism by showing that it is incapable of accounting for the 
intersubjective world, whereas the externalist system justifies it by assuming 
that the various subjects share a common external object of perception. The 
Pratyabhijüa philosophers show here that there is no need to assume the 
existence of such external objects in order to account for the subjects' com- 
munication. For communication, according to them, is nothing but a partial 
fusion of the different limited subjects. Such a fusion is possible because the 
absolute consciousness is, in its essence, a free agency. As such it is free to split 
itself into different limited subjects, but it is just as free to merge them back 
into a single entity. So limited subjects are able to share the same experience 
because this universal consciousness then makes them one with respect to one 
single manifestation, be it that of particular entity manifested through direct 
perception in a particular place and time, or that of a universal entity con- 
ceived of in an activity of inference. Thus in the Pratyabhijiia system, the 
intersubjective relations are not accounted for by resorting to a common 
external object of which the subjects would take different views, as in an 
externalist system; nor by assuming in a Leibnizian fashion the existence of a 
God pre-establishing the harmony of some monadic subjects’ representations ; 
nor, as Dharmakirti, by considering that this harmony of monads is a per- 
petual accident. The limited subjects, according to the Pratyabhijia philoso- 
phy, are not monads, because they are nothing but the limited aspects or roles 
that a single consciousness freely chooses to assume. For this reason they 
are not locked in themselves, contrary to insentient objects which are 
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"self-confined" (svátmanistha): in such a system, the empirical individual is 
both defined by his boundaries—which he constantly experiences in his 
encounters with objects and other subjects—and the dissolution there- 
of—which, just as well, he constantly experiences, by sharing his world with 
the others. Here again, the intersubjective experience thus turns out to be, 
according to Utpaladeva and Abhinavagupta, the experience, albeit incom- 
plete, of consciousness's unity and freedom. 


Conclusion. Of distraction and recognition 


The Pratyabhijfia philosophy does not escape what seems to be the fate of 
every idealism—that of having to pay the metaphysical price of solipsism: as 
already noted in the introduction to this article, according to Utpaladeva and 
Abhinavagupta, ultimately there exists only one single universal subject. And 
yet, the Pratyabhijfia philosophers try to account for our awareness of other 
subjects and to distinguish it from our perception of objects. The most striking 
feature of their explanation is that this awareness is described neither as a 
positive knowledge, nor as a mere illusion. 

It is not strictly speaking a knowledge, for means of knowledge—percep- 
tion and inference—only grasp objects, whereas in this awareness we realize 
that we are dealing with something that cannot be reduced to the ontological 
status of objects. The specificity of this encounter with alterity is that in it we 
do not grasp an object of knowledge (prameya), but another knowing subject 
(pramàtp). 

But this awareness is not an illusion either. The Pratyabhijfia philosophers 
do state that “otherness” is a kind of moha; nonetheless the term moha should 
not be understood here as plainly meaning “‘illusion’’, for they use this word in 
a technical sense, to designate that particular *'distraction" by virtue of which 
I am not paying attention to a knowledge that I nonetheless possess.'°° To be 
aware of other subjects is indeed for the universal consciousness to playfully 
hide from itself the fact that it is unitary, just as children, in their solitary 
games, choose to enact several characters. Moha is the distraction through 
which, like a playful child, consciousness freely chooses to forget that the 
various characters it has been enacting are actually one and the same, as well 
as the distraction through which it playfully forgets that it is nothing but 
consciousness in order to present itself in the form of insentient objects. 


106 For the statement that the awareness of other subjects is due to moha, see for instance the 
introduction to verse I, 1, 5 in Utpaladeva's Vivrti, quoted by Abhinavagupta in the IPVV 
(vol. I, p. 101): paratvam tu mayamohakrtam abhimünamátrasáram iti hy uktam avataranikayam. For 
[Utpaladeva] has said in the introduction [to this verse]: ‘But otherness has as its essence nothing 
but an incomplete opinion of oneself (abhimdna) that is produced by the distraction (moha) due to 


»» 


the self-concealing power (maya) [of the Self]"". 
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However, if our awareness of others is grounded in moha, insofar as it 
wouldn't take place had consciousness remained fully aware of its funda- 
mental unity, it is, contrary to our awareness of objects, something more than 
moha. For it consists in a “guess” (aha, hana) in which we suddenly sense that 
subjectivity is not limited to our own empirical individuality. In it we recog- 
nize something—the essential dynamism of consciousness. Like the Buddhist 
idealists, the Pratyabhijfia philosophers consider that the basis of our aware- 
ness of the others is the fact that we perceive their actions; but unlike the 
Buddhists, they do not see action as a contradictory and illusory phenomenon, 
but as the very essence of consciousness. According to them, the Vijfianava- 
dins fail to account for this particular awareness precisely because they fail to 
see the intimate link between knowledge (jfidna) and action (kriya); they 
interpret the invariable concomitance (vyapti) that they admit to exist between 
them as a causality relation, but such a causality relation between a perceived 
effect and a merely inferred cause, which maintains an ontological distinction 
between knowledge and action, cannot be justified in an idealistic system 
where existence means nothing but conscious manifestation. By contrast, the 
Pratyabhijfia philosophers claim that there is between knowledge and action 
an identity relation, and that it is this identity that constitutes our awareness of 
the others: while witnessing material action in the world, we recognize in it the 
freedom (svdtantrya), the infinite creativity from which the absolute con- 
sciousness is not distinct. Indeed, this recognition is only partial (am$e), for it is 
still stained by objectivity and associated with a particular body, place and 
time. Nonetheless, such a knowledge is not the mere cognition (j/idna) of an 
object, and contrary to what Dharmakirti claims, we do not infer the existence 
of other subjects from their actions as we infer that of fire on a distant hill 
from our perception of smoke. Our awareness of the others is not the result of 
a reasoning, but the flashing recognition (pratyabhijñā) of our own free sub- 
jectivity outside of what we usually presume to be the limits of that subjec- 
tivity. The Pratyabhijfia philosophers thus present this awareness as twofold 
from a metaphysical point of view: while it still participates of consciousness's 
will to fool itself in its cosmic game (for in it consciousness playfully assumes 
various roles), it also points to the ultimate recognition that constitutes the 
highest form of freedom according to the Pratyabhijiia philosophy—the rec- 
ognition that each of these roles is performed by the same universal 
consciousness. 
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